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In Our Opinion 








TIT-COQ SCREENED FOR CANADA 

Gratien Gelinas, the beloved Frid- 
olin of French-Canada, standing 
among the dignitaries assembled in 
Toronto to honor the opening of his 
film Tit-Cog, spoke for the whole 
Dominion. 

“The United States can make us 
cars and refrigerators; France can 
make us perfumes and fine wines: 
England can clothe us with woolens 
and textiles, but no other country in 
the world can make for us our own 
culture...” 

This film premiére, under the aus- 
pices of the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education and the Canadian 
Film Institute, was a night of “firsts”. 
the first showing, in its 
English-titled version of the first fuli- 
length all Canadian film Tit-Coq. Also 
it was the first time the CAAE had 
participated in a venture of this kind. 

The premiére, in 


It was 


Toronto, was 
under the distinguished patronage of 
the Lieutenant-Governors of Quebec 
and Ontario, the latter of whom was 
present in Gratien Gelinas 
(Fridolin). the author, producer, and 
leading actor, won the hearts of the 


audience by his engaging modesty 


person. 


and obvious sincerity even before he 
won them by his splendid perform- 
ance on the screen of that appealing 
personality, “the Little Rooster”. 
Gelinas was introduced by Dr. 
F. C. A. Jeanneret, Principal of Uni- 
versity College. 


Toronto. who is 


warmly recognized in both Ontario 
and Quebec for his devoted and suc- 
cessful efforts to build bridges between 
the two provinces. On the platform 
with Dr. Jeanneret and Gelinas were 
also Dr. A. W. Trueman, chairman 
and commissioner of the National 
Film Board, and Neil Leroy, presi- 
dent of the Canadian Council of 
Authors and Artists. They congratu- 
lated the author-actor-producer on 
his achievement in producing the film 
and thanked him for his outstanding 
contribution to the creation of a truly 
Canadian theater. 

Quite apart from considerations of 
artistic nationalism, Tit-Coq should 
be seen as a_ genuinely 
picture”. It 


moving 
“moving follows _ its 
stage predecessor closely; some ama- 
teurs of the cinema may say, too 
closely, as it does not, perhaps, ex- 
ploit to the full the resources of the 
camera. Nevertheless there are 
moments when the wider range of 
the screen effects definite improve- 
ment on the play, in the last scene, 
for example, as we watch the figure 
of Tit-Coq disappear down the sta- 
tion platform. It has the refreshing 
naturalness of the best English and 
European pictures, in contrast to the 
glamor and melodrama of the 
Hollywood tradition (which Holly- 
wood itself shows signs of abandon- 
ing). Some of the best scenes are 
those in the Quebec farmhouse at 
Christmas; other than Tit-Coq him- 





self, the best roles are the character 
parts of Father Desilets and Aunt 
Clara. Perhaps because we 
spared the artificial breaks in 
tinuity required by the stage 


are 
con- 
con- 
scenes, the 
film seems to hang together better 
than the play, building up to a 


ventions of acts and 


strong emotional climax. 
that To- 
program 


Preceding 
first 
Canadian 


Tit-Coq on 
ronto 
three shorts: of special 
historical interest: The Romance of 
Transportation, a recent NFB pro- 
duction which has deservedly 


night were 


won 
two Asso- 
pictures of twenty 
ago, Rhapsody in Two Lan- 
Owl's Little 
The former was the first 


numerous awards. and 


ciated Screen 
years 
guages and Grey 
Brothers. 
Canadian picture to have an original 
musical score. The latter compares 
of the nature 


pictures which have been received 


favorably with some 
so enthusiastically of late. 

Plans underway to 
present 7it-Cog in many other cities 


are now 


and towns throughout Canada. 


H. R. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE TO 
ADULT EDUCATION 


adult 
been accused, among other things, 


Frequently educators have 
of not understanding modern urban 
life. Their programs. say the 
critics, are planned in terms of the 
nineteenth rather than the twentieth 
century. As if this were not enough. 
much of the professional literature 
further confuses the picture by im- 
plying that only through a return to 
the values of the past can any adult 
education worthy of the name be 


carried on! To the thoughtful per- 


son, bewildered by this incongruity, 
Dr. Riesman’s latest collection of 
essays may bring some light. 

The main of Riesman’s 
sociological writings has been, and 
is, the social character of the modern, 
middle-class, urban American, a 
theme which he first propounded at 
length in The Lonely Crowd. Now 
this is the very cross section of the 
population to which a great deal of 
current adult has been 
directed, with not too marked suc- 


concern 


education 


And. since Dr. Riesman is a 
sociologist, he 


cess. 
naturally deals at 
length with the metropolitan environ- 
ment which he sees as the major 
factor in creating the social character 
he describes. For these two reasons 
Individualism Reconsidered 
contributes valuable material to adult 
education. Unlike a 
scientists 


alone, 
good many 
educators, Dr. 
Riesman does not view the modern 
city with unmitigated, though objec- 
tive, gloom. He agrees that present- 


social and 


day life is tough in many respects. 
(He actually 
class, 


enraged one middle- 


urban audience to which he 
spoke by with its 
plight!) He admits that individuality 
tends to be crushed; that mass com- 
munication leads often to the 


“other-directed” character. 


sympathizing 


too 
possess- 
ing so little sense of self that it cannot 
exist without peer-group approval, 
liberally bolstered by 
film, and television. But, at the same 
time, Dr. Riesman points out those 
aspects of 


radio, print, 


which 
promise a new, more heightened, and 


city existence 


more self-conscious individuality for 
a greater number of people than 
in any previous period of history. 
The which 


environmental factors 








permit the emergence of what Ries- 
man calls the char- 
acter are technical production skills 
capable of eliminating poverty, with 
a corresponding increase in leisure. 
The latter is a gift which, Riesman 
argues, modern man must learn to 
use constructively and without a 
sense of guilt in the fact of unpre- 
cedented material abundance. 

Far from advocating a return to 
the past, Riesman views the “inner- 
directed” character of an earlier era 
as no than the 
personality of the 
The former is the product 
of a pioneer economy of scarcity, in 
which isolated effort, competition, 
and acquisitiveness were approved 
behavior. Here the self-made man 
the internalized 
Andrew Carnegie or 
Rockefeller. 


honestly be 


“autonomous” 


more 
other-directed 
present. 


autonomous 


model — an 

a John D. 
And indeed, it cannot 
denied that much of 
adult education is still designed to 
appeal to just such inner-direction. 

Riesman’s definition of the autono- 
mous character, which he sees as the 
ultimate flower of modern urban life, 
is “a type of character structure that 
can tolerate freedom, even thrive on 
it... capable of conscious self-direc- 
tion. The very conditions that pro- 
duce other-direction on the part of 
the majority today, who are heter- 


was 


onomous—that is, who are guided 
other than their own 

may also produce ‘a saving remnant’ 
who are increasingly autonomous. 
and who find strength in the face of 
their minority position in the 
modern world of power.” Thus both 
inner-and other-direction are merely 
stages on the way to true autonomy. 


Now Riesman would. I think. be 


by voices 


inclined to say that adult education 
ought to be concerned with helping 
the autonomous to emerge. But he 
would, at the same time, be extreme- 
ly hard on some of the current 
adult education theories and prac- 
tices, witness his remarks on Recrea- 
tion and the Recreationists. He 
might say that the adult educator, 
like the professional recreationist, 
does not really know the urban 
groups he proposes to organize; that 
he does not understand or even sym- 
pathize with the cultural milieu in 
which such groups function; and that 
he is, in any case, more concerned 
with carving out for himself a cult- 
urally rewarded niche than he is in 
freeing his clients for independent 
choice and action (in which it is al- 
together probable that the educator 
in question might play no part! ) 

For the enthusiastic advocate of 
small group activity, Riesman also 
has a few sobering words. 

“What I have said about the loss 
of the individual’s defenses is recog- 
nized by many thinkers who, how- 
ever, feel that through voluntary as- 
sociations people can attain security 
analogous to that which family and 
clan provided in the era of primary 
ties, and for which work and pro- 
perty made additional provision in 
the days of expanding frontiers. 
They see labor unions as giving a 
feeling of solidarity to the working 
class, and even to increasing num- 
bers of white-collar employees: they 
see racial minorities protected by 


their defense 


organizations, and 


farmers by their cooperatives; they 


see ‘group belongingness’, in some 
of informal association, avail- 


to all but the most depressed. 


sort 


able 








The advocacy of this as the chief 
remedy for the loneliness of the in- 
of his 
weakness. But it is also more than 
that. It another set of 
power-combinations, only _ slightly 
democratized by individual partici- 
pation. And it adds to the pressure 
on the individual to join, to sub- 
himself in the any 
-and to lower still further not 
only his feeling that he can, but that 
he has a right, to stand on his own. 


dividual is an admission 


bolsters 


merge group 


group 


“Conceivably, these associations in 
the future will succeed in strength- 
ening the individual’s feeling of his 
own powers by providing him with 
political, and 
psychological, and by encouraging 


defenses. economic, 
him to gain, outside his work, a 
variety of skills, encounters, and ex- 
periences. In the meantime, how- 
ever, with the balance between help- 
lessness and power tipped in favor 
of the former, the ‘voluntary’ asso- 
ciations are not voluntary enough to 
do this job.” 

Riesman take 
with the attitude of adult education 
towards what he calls Culture; Pop- 


would also issue 


ular and Unpopular. He points out 


that people are being “educated” 
every and all of the time and 
that a deal of this informal 
education is not to be despised. The 
theater 


show ed 


day 

great 
local Ww ho 
larly 
highbrow 


manager 
‘art’ and 
films which he 
would $500 or 
he got tired of the usual stuff and 
figured he owed this to himself”: 
the “three-quarters of a million poc- 
ket books sold during 1951 in an 
Ohio Valley City of about 75,000 
(with no bookstore) at restaurants, 


regu- 
moderately 

knew 
because 


lose more, 


at newstands and in drugstores, many 
of them the Mentor line of modern 
classics”; the occasional radio or T\ 
program, which, “though not pious- 
ly billed as ‘educational’, actually 
stimulates the imagination and liber- 
ates a round of good family talk” 
are all part and parcel of education 
in Riesman’s view. If adult educa- 
cation persists in ignoring the good 
and the potentialities for good in 
the popular communication 
media, Riesman would say that it is 
in very real danger of throwing the 
baby out with the bath water. 


mass 


But it is in the section entitled 
Varginality, Minorities, and Free- 
dom that Riesman has the most per- 
tinent remarks to make to adult edu- 
cation. Here he deals with those in- 
tangible qualities which impel the 
rare individual to put self-develop- 
ment and self-realization ahead of 
conformity to his culture and to his 
group or groups. Presumably these 
are equally the concern of those who 
take adult education seriously. 

“The noncomformity which I ad- 
mire,” Riesman explains, “may be 
defined as a map of the world made 
from where the given individual sits. 


not from where somebody else sits 


an individualized map but not a crazy 
one, since it has some basis in re- 
ality, We 


know almost nothing about the con- 


including social reality. 


ditions in home and school and 


which 
a therapeutic milieu does 


street encourage such map- 
making 
not necessarily produce it, or adver- 
sity eliminate it.” Courageous words 
indeed from a social scientist whose 
discipline is not noted for humility 
in its practitioners: educators, sociol- 


ogists, anthropologists, and psychia- 








trists. 


Thoughtful 


commented, 


Europeans have 
even on occasion, that 
North have an almost 
mystical belief in the omnipotence 
of experts, a blind faith which these 
professionals themselves show small 
interest in dispelling. Educators, in 
common with their professional col- 
leagues, can and do shape the hu- 
man beings who into. their 
orbit. But they do not, and cannot, 
create whatever it is that enables a 
man to judge, to accept, or to reject, 
a potentiality which lies, and should 
be seen to lie, within the individual 
himself, by those who presume to 
deal with him in the name of edu- 
other of the 


Americans 


move 


cation or any social 
sciences. 

In limiting the possibilities for 
self-realization largely to the socially 
and economically powerless minority, 
Riesman closely approaches the posi- 
tion of Christianity, although, as a 
careful social scientist and humanist, 
he does not define this position in 
religious terms. It is significant, 
however, that, starting from his base 
in social science, he does arrive at 
this point. But Riesman, the hu- 


manist, stands on the exposed and 
still questionable ground that man 
himself can reach a stage of con- 
sciousness at which he may choose 
rationally among values which are 
humanly, rather than divinely given. 
Riesman also holds the view that such 
values exist in modern urban civil- 
ization, despite its tragic waste of 
human abilities and its very real evils. 
It is the task of the autonomous man 
to find and to live by these values, 
freely and consciously. 


All sections of the book are not of 
equal importance to adult education. 
But Riesman, unlike many sociolo- 
gists, is an excellent journalist. 
It is quite conceivable that the edu- 
cator might be intrigued into reading 
to the end of the book, abandoning 
usefulness for sheer pleasure. Whe- 
ther or not one agrees with Riesman’s 
conclusions, his way of viewing 
contemporary society is a corrective 
for much that is shallow, archaic, or 
downright stupid in adult education 


as it is now practised and defined. 
David Riesman, “Individualism Reconsidered 


and Other Essays’. Glencoe, Illinois, The 
Free Press, 1954. pp. 529. $6.00. 
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Adult Education And Civil Liberties 


R. J. Blakely 


(Digest of a speech delivered to the National Conference on Adult Education, 


London, Ontario, May 28, 1954.) 


HE free society 
Canada 


of which both 
and the United States 
claim to be outstanding examples 

implies certain principles and de- 
mand certain requirements for its 
The free society, first of 
all, is based upon a regard for the 
dignity and worth of each individual 
living in it. 


existence. 


But these familiar, ideal- 
tend to take for 
contradicted by the 
familiar 


istic phrases we 
granted are 
equally realities, which we 
also are inclined to accept perhaps 
too readily. 

In the human story human worth 
has been valued lower than any othe: 
commodity. If human beings are 
capable of dignity, they are also most 
capable of indignity and depravity. 
Respect for human worth is brief in 
time and short in space. Despite all 
this, a large part of the transmitted 
record of the 
architecture, 


human race—in art, 


and history—is con- 
cerned with human worth and dig- 
nity, whic! These ideals 


have been pursued by a few societies 


are ideals. 


compared with others in the same 
centuries and by only a very few 
individuals compared with the vast 
majority of their contemporaries. We 
must realize that the ideal is infinite. 
The farther one advances, the more 
clear and the more distant 
the goal. 


appears 


Let us examine the concept of the 
individual. He is unique—literally 
in time and space. He and he alone 
has the opportunity to develop the 


capacities of the unique creation that 
he is. This is true everywhere, at all 


times. In a free society—a relative 
term—he has the right and respon- 
sibility (equally great) to take ad- 
vantage of that opportunity. It may 
seem that 
have fulfilled 
their potentialities to only a small de- 
gree, but it is permissible in view of 
their own attitudes toward previous 
accomplishments. It is also in keeping 
with the best attempts which the rest 
of us are capable of making, in 
following their examples. 


These 


about the 


presumptuous to suspect 


even the “geniuses” 


points raise questions 
and the 
the person and the society. 


tentative 


individual race. 


First. a 
evolution. 


remark about 


There is no good reason (except a 
negative one) to believe that the pro- 


cess has stopped: and there are some 
aflirmative reasons to believe that it 
has If this is true, intelligent 
consciousness, including morality, is 
certainly a part of the present-day 


process. 


not. 


Second, regardless of evol- 
ution, what we know about psychol- 
ogy indicates that the individual can 
better fulfill himself in relationship to 
others than alone. And, perhaps the 
individual can best fulfill himself by 
helping others to fulfill themselves. 
Society is real. Yet society is not an 
organism. It has no consciousness. It 
is lived only through the conscious- 
ness of individuals. Society and its 
agencies have value only in terms of 
the individual. The human popula- 








tion today is approaching three bil- 
lion. Three billion times zero—if_ the 
individual has no worth—is zero, not 
three billion. One times infinity, if 
the individual has infinite worth, is 
the same total 
thousand 


not zero, but infinity 
as_ three 
billion. 


billion or a 


The concept of infinity has finite 
But it has 
either no meaning or infinite mean- 
ing in terms of human worth. It 
cannot be computed as so many in- 


meaning in mathematics. 


dividuals, collectives, or societies. In 
other words, it has real meaning only 
in terms of religions and philosophies. 

The goal of the free society is the 
fullest possible development of the in- 
dividual. As a 


means and an ex- 


VOV- 


pression of this end, man must g 


himself. As a 


and also as an expression of, this end, 


ern means towards. 


civil liberties must be secured. This 
calls for appropriate education. But 
before we consider education, let us 
consider civil liberties. 

We in the 


curiously 


States have a 
attitude to- 
ward our “Founding Fathers”. On 
them, 


praising them as all-foreseeing and 


L nited 
contradictory 
the one hand we _ venerate 
all-wise. On the other hand we patron- 
ize them, considering that they were 
naive and doctrinaire, else they would 
Re- 


gardless of this contradiction, we in 


not have been so revolutionary. 


our generation are discovering firsi- 
hand the reasons for civil liberties. 
These reasons lie deep in the nature 
of power, its use and abuse. There are 
two kinds of civil rights and liber- 
ties. One is as nearly absolute as 
society can make it; the other is rel- 
ative, but is hedged about by guaran- 


tees as nearly absolute as society can 
devise. The former kind is stated in 
the First Amendment of the Consti- 
tution of the U.S.A. The latter is 
stated in the Fifth Amendment. 

First let us consider the absolute 
rights. These exist for the sake of 
the society as a whole. 

One absolute right is freedom of 
worship, expressed in belief and 
action arising from the relationship 
between an individual and his God. 
It may be conceded that in the 
United States this right has been se- 
cured after long centuries of struggle. 
Today, the struggle for freedom of 
conscience centers in the political 
rather than the religious sphere. Is 
loyalty to a political idea to be ex- 
pressed freely in individual terms, 
which may or not be in har- 
mony with the goals of the society? 
Or is it to be voiced in collective 
terms, which may or may not be de- 
pendable when put to the proof? 
There is risk in either case. But life, 
if it is to be lived at all, is not with- 
out risk. Rather, the question is 
“Should dissent be risked for the 
sake of the very freedom to dissent, 
in the hope that, later, agreement will 
be reached because there has been 


may 


full and free expression of all views: 
or should forced concensus be accept- 
ed, just because there is agreement, 


with the hope that subsequently op- 
the 
opportunity for the dissent does still 
exist?” Thus, there is still uncertainty 


position may arise, because 


about freedom of belief in the poli- 
tical sphere. 

Another absolute right is that of 
understanding — inquiry, reading. 
hearing, expression. The emphasis 
here is on the society—its right to 





know. In the American Constitution 
(Article 1. section 6) is the 
vision, “~ 


pro- 
. and for any speech or 
debate in either house they (the 
legislators) shall not be questioned 
in any other place.” If the legislators 
need protection in their right to ex- 
press, do not the constituents need 


the same absolute right to express? 


By this time, regardless of abuses, 
most Americans accept the investiga- 
tive powers of Congress—its right 
to know in order to legislate wisely. 
If the legislators need to know, do 
not the people also need to know 
so they can wisely elect the legislators 
and create the public environment in 
which policy is made? 

\ pause here must be made to con- 
sider the legal precedent of “clear 
and present danger”. Wrote Justice 
Holmes, “. . . the most stringent pro- 
tection of free speech would not pro- 
tect a man in falsely shouting fire in 
Yes. But 
what if there is a fire? In that case, 
the people have a right to know, 
though a shout may not be the best 
way of communication. With a fire, 
freedom of understanding is not a 
luxury, but a necessity. And the situ- 
ation is not just negative, like getting 
out of a crowded theater. Sometimes 
the requirements are for the most 
creative and inventive capacities of 
free men speaking freely. What if 
there is not a fire and someone cries 
fire falsely? This could happen with- 
out free speech, and even under free 


a theater, causing panic.’ 


speech, there are ways in the Amer- 
ican system of 


sibility. 


enforcing respon- 

Here we come to the relative free- 
doms (treated in the Fifth Amend- 
ment) which on the one hand provide 


for individual responsibility and on 
the other hand provide for establish- 
ed and equal treatment of those ac- 
cused of abusing freedom. Here the 
protection of each is the protection of 
all, and the protection of each and all 
is the protection of society. So the 
protection of the relative is the pro- 
tection of the absolute, as nearly as it 
is given to man to protect absolutely. 
These protections of the individual 
and of procedure include the right 
to due process and, in the case of 
trial, by further procedure: indict- 
ment, speedy trial by peers in open 
court, with a statement of charges, 
a confrontation of witnesses, a right 
to counsel and a right to produce evi- 
dence. These protections include also 
the right not to be a witness against 
oneself and the right not to be sub- 
ject to double jeopardy. Today in 
the United States we are tending to 
get indictment and trial by publicity, 
vagueness of charges. hidden wit- 
nesses, testimony against oneself by 
silence, perpetual jeopardy, perpetual 
punishment, cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment, the extension of guilt to as- 
sociation, counsel and 
judge, and even the “taint of blood to 
posterity. 
son—and it is true for many 
nobody is 


witnesses, 


If this is so for one per- 
then 
safe. Everybody is in 
peril. 

This is happening because of the 
public temper. This points up the 
real danger and the real protection, 
which are not in basic documents or 
courts but in public understanding. 
This brings us back to education. 

The only real protection of free- 
dom is in the responsible exercise of 
that freedom which means education. 
But in the United States (I leave you 





to make application, if any, to 
Canada) we have confused education 
with formal education. This is il- 
lustrated by two facts. First, “edu- 
cation” for most of our young people 
ends with formal education. Second, 
narrowly practical concerns are be- 
ing pushed further and further into 
our formal education. (If the as- 
sumption was that a person had the 
will to educate himself throughout 
life, everything needed would not 
have to be crammed within the years 
of formal learning.) The 
quence is a neglect of that which is 
not largely practical; that which is 
inner in meaning, that which is en- 
during and prevailing in significance, 
that which we hold in common. And 
the idea 


conse- 


of commonness, | do not 
need to remind you, underlies com- 
munity, communication, 


wealth. 


common- 


So we have the development of 


adult education. Adult education is 
inherent in the nature of man who is, 
or should be, eternally developing, 
who can understand various things 
only upon continuously evolving 
maturity. Adult education is inher- 
ent in the nature of life, which is 
eternally changing, and, in our time, 
with increasing acceleration. Adult 
education is inherent in the nature of 
social authority, which (and never 
more than in our time) rests with the 
adult population. 

Liberal adult education—liberal 
continuing education—is the educa- 
tion of free man for freedom. In 
our society, this should apply to all 
adults. An aristocracy could clearly 
confine education for freedom to the 
few, which made it relatively easier 
to translate belief into action. We, 


in our industrial democracy, have 
still to discover the means to educate 
all adults to become free men. 

In our western democracies the 
conflict between equality and free- 
dom has been compressed into equal 
opportunity. We have made steady 
progress toward equality of oppor- 
tunity. But this has often meant 
equality of no opportunity or equal- 
ity of mediocre opportunity. To 
strive toward the ideal we must aim 
at the stimulus to take advantage of 
and to create further opportunity. 

This means at least two revolution- 
ary concepts. 

The first is that each of us should 
try to regard all experience as edu- 
cative and should treat and direct it 
as such. The second is that all of us 
should regard ourselves as educators 
and all our influence over others as 
educative. 

The consequences are, one, that we 
should try to fulfill ourselves by try- 
ing to help others to fulfill them- 
selves; and, two, that we should try 
to make our total environment edu- 
cative, both for ourselves and others. 
This means that, instead of just re- 
garding formal schools as educative, 
we should regard our businesses, our 
labor unions, our agricultural organ- 
izations, our governments, our com- 
munities—in short, ourselves—as ed- 
ucative. The goal is to create, not 
just good schools, but a total environ- 
ment conducive to self-realization. 

I do not argue that we should all 
become formal educators, much less 
formal adult educators. But as 
thinking human beings, I do argue 
that we should all become consciously 
educative, both of ourselves and 
others. 





Better Houses, 
Albert Rose 


Better Citizens? 


(Excerpts from an address prepared for the Canadian Conference on Social 


Work, Toronto, June 26, 1954.) 


OR too long those few Canadians 

who have devoted thought and 
effort to the means whereby our no- 
and accepted inade- 
quacies in housing can be alleviated, 
have placed most emphasis upon the 
evils which result for the individual 
and his family who are forced to live 
under such gross handicaps. It is the 
prime contention of this paper that 
this approach has failed and that a 
new approach is desperately required. 
number of Canadian 
for nearly three decades survey after 
survey, study after study, report after 
report, have painted the most dismal 
pictures of living conditions in the 
blighted areas and slum districts of 
our urban centers. Social agencies, 


torious now 


In a cities 


more aware than most civic organiz- 
ations of the impact of environment 
upon family life, have published spec- 
ial reports and annual reports in 
which case histories and social and 
financial statistics have demonstrated 
to the satisfaction of the small group 
of converted that for many people, 
life in these areas of our cities and 
in our rural slums is destructive of 
personality, disgracefully harmful to 
children, associated with delinquency, 
crime, prostitution and a dozen other 
social evils, and tremendously waste- 
ful of the taxpayer’s money. 

Within the past few weeks two of 
the most excellent reports of this kind 
which I have ever read, have come 
to hand. I refer to the Annual Re- 
port of the Children’s Aid Society 
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of Ottawa and the Housing Report of 
the Welfare Council of Ottawa. It 
would be difficult for any community 
organization to prepare more ade- 
quate documentation. Yet I am here 
to argue that we need few, if any 
more reports with these emphases. 

The great majority of our citizens 
are not concerned about the stringent 
housing shortage and about the hous- 
ing conditions of any family but their 
own. This will always be true. Nor 
are they impressed by the substand- 
ard accommodation and social and 
health conditions which are char- 
acteristic of blighted areas. The Can- 
adian citizen, and if | may say so, 
the newcomers who already consti- 
tute one in every seven of us, are 
fanatically individualistic in their ap- 
proach to the attainment of housing 
accommodation. 

The great majority of Canadians 
have not found the search for hous- 
ing easy: they have scraped and sac- 
rificed to build, buy or rent contin- 
uously better accommodation; they 
have substantial mortgages to repay 
each month; they are paying increas- 
ingly high municipal taxes to provide 
the services which they and their 
neighbours desire and require; they 
are forced to budget strictly to meet 
their shelter costs and to provide a 
reasonably satisfactory standard of 
living as well. 

If this is true their attitudes and 
their apathy can be understood 
readily, if not condoned or accepted. 








In effect they are saying, “What I 
have been able to accomplish in 
building with my own hands, or in 
raising money with which to buy, or 
in moving again and again from one 
rented room to two or three rooms, 
to a flat or apartment or house, you 
too can accomplish. After all, you are 
enjoying average weekly wages of 
$60, I earned only $33 in 1946-47 
and just $50 in 1950-51. Why should 
I pay taxes or higher rentals to sub- 
sidize you—to pay your rent? Who 
paid my rent?” 

Those few of us who have been 
greatly concerned with these complex 
issues over the past decade have tried 
valiantly to answer these arguments, 
too, and in our view we have succeed- 
ed. We have pointed to the increase 
in the cost of homes of nearly 300 
per cent since 1939, most of this since 


1945; we have pointed out that av- 
erage weekly wages are after all an 


average-—a good many people are 
above the figure at any time and a 
good many people are well below 
such earnings; we have pointed out 
that public housing projects need not 
necessarily involve subsidization of 
rents but moderate rents which can 
be afforded by many people and sub- 
sidized rentals for others; we have 
pointed out that in any event we tax- 
payers must pay the costs which re- 
sult from living in blighted and slum 
areas, the social costs, the costs of 
crime and delinquency, of child 
neglect and protection, of separation 
and divorce, and the more easily rec- 
ognized dollar costs of municipal 
services, of police and fire protection, 
of social assistance and public health. 

What have we accomplished? We 
have one municipally-owned public 


housing project, the Regent Park 
(North) Project in Toronto with 745 
tenants accommodated to date and a 
further 544 to be accommodated in 
safe, sanitary and decent housing 
accommodation. 


There are at present nearly 5,000 
applications for these 544 apartments. 
We have nine federal-provincial com- 
bined land assembly and rental hous- 
ing projects, all in Ontario, five of 
which will offer subsidized rentals 
eventually in 195 of the 384 rental 
units; we have sixteen subsidized 
federal-provincial rental housing pro- 
jects in six provinces offering eventu- 
ally 1,407 units; and we have eight 
federal-provincial full recovery rent- 
al housing projects, that is rentals 
will not be subsidized, in three pro- 
vinces offering eventually 1,091 units. 

Our public housing endeavours 
since 1948 and particularly since the 
enactment of Section 35 (now Sec- 
tion 46) of the National Housing Act 
in 1949, will bring us eventually a 
total of 4,171 rental housing units, 
perhaps 2000 of which will be rented 
below economic rentals, that is at 
subsidized rents. 

Surely any examiner of these ac- 
complishments would have to con- 
clude that while we have not failed, 
we have scarcely achieved a great 
deal. Our presentation of the evils of 
inadequacy will bring us little more 
than 4,000 homes in ten years. Per- 
haps it is time to leave the evils of 
blight and slum to the novelist and 
the radio and television script writers 
and to turn our attention to the 
adequacies, the effects, the impact of 
the new housing, of life in the non- 
slum upon the lives of people, as in- 





dividuals and as members of families. 
It is time, it seems to me, that we 
accept the existence of slums in this 
country as a fact which 
have to be demonstrated, 
which _ result 
proven facts. ° 


not 
and the 
therefrom as 


does 


evils 


But if we are to give up our tradi- 
tional exposé of the slums and their 
characteristics, of their effects upon 
people and the costs of municipal 
government, what are we to substi- 
tute to rouse our citizens, our lead- 


ers, our elected 


representatives to 
action? It is my argument that we 
must devote far more attention and 
study and research to an examination 
of the effects of rehousing, of living 


in adequate housing upon the lives of 
individuals and this 
country. 


families in 


In Canada, 
research, we 


in such study and 
are far behind a 
number of countries. Just as we have 
failed to embark upon public housing 
to any significant extent, as we have 
failed to embark upon slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment, as we have 
failed to plan and re-plan, so we have 
not undertaken those analyses and 
compilations of the evidence which 
can support or disprove the hypothe- 
sis that good housing makes better 
citizens. Obviously these failures are 
closely related. If there is little or 
no public housing, little or no slum 
clearance and redevelopment, there 
is little or nothing to study. We are 
now being provided, for the first time 
in this country, with the opportunity 
to come forward with the irrefutable 
evidence that adequate housing will. 
both in the short and long run, make 
tremendous differences in the lives of 
our children, our families, our old 


people. This is an opportunity we 
must grasp. In my view it is our best 
hope for a continuance and success- 
ful expansion of our federal-provin- 
cial-municipal housing program. 

In Scandinavia, the Netherlands, 
Great Britain and the United States, 
the evidence in support of the basic 
assumption is overwhelming. People 
do not make slums; the slums make 
the people what they are. Removal 
of slum dwellers into adequate hous- 
ing makes the most profound differ- 
ences in their lives, relatively soon 
for most people, later for almost all. 

At the very beginning of this cen- 
tury these problems were under study 
in Great Britain European 
countries, most often under the 
leadership of local departments of 
public health. British experience has 
demonstrated that about 95 per cent 
of the adults rehoused show improve- 
ment in their adjustment to a higher 
standard of living and children, the 
citizens of the future who comprise 
an increasingly larger proportion of 
the population, respond nearly 100 
per cent to a better environment. It 
is of course true that these results 
cannot be achieved without a_ pro- 
gram of education and supervision. 

In the United States the best known 
study is that by Dr. Jay Rumney en- 
titled the Cost of Slums in Newark, 
published in 1946. This report is 
typical of more recent extensive in- 
vestigations into the savings in human 
resources effected by slum-clearance. 
Rumney wrote: 

“These rehoused families show 
evidence of improvement in health, 
reduced crime and _ delinquency 
in spite of poverty. This indicates 
that although poverty may be the 


and 











major factor in producing 
health and crime, these manifesta- 
tions can be reduced by eliminating 
one of the conditions resulting 
from bad housing. These improve- 
ments, if extended sufficiently by 
the provision of good housing, 
would be reflected in a reduction 
of public expenditures.” 

The “before - after” technique of 
inquiry which is espoused in this 
paper was employed successfully by 
Mr. W. P. Phelan in a study of a 
public housing project in Cleveland. 
His report, Does Good Housing Pay? 
was published by the School of Ap- 
plied Science Social Sciences of West- 
ern Reserve University in 1948. 
Phelan found that the effect of clear- 
ing a five-block area and rehousing 
the tenants in new units on the site 
was a saving of $11,000 in fire-pro- 
tection costs per year, and an annual 
saving of $22,250 for the hospitaliza- 
tion and care of tubercular persons. 
The tuberculosis rate was reduced 
54 per cent and the crime rate 35 
per cent. There was a saving of some 
$25,000 per year on relief rents. At 
the time of the study, 20 per cent of 
the people in the slum area were on 
relief, or simply the city subsidized 
one-fifth of the slums and also paid 
an excessive rental per unit of slum 
housing. 

In Canada, as was pointed out pre- 
viously, opportunities for such studies 
have not been afforded until very 
recently. It must be emphasized, 
however, that public housing projects 
of varying size and type are now 
underway in approximately thirty 
cities in six different provinces in this 
country. Now is the time to plan and 
to project the investigations which 


ill-will provide the answer to our basic 


question. It may well be that the 


answer in some communities will be 
a negative one; it is hardly likely, 
however, in view of the experience of 
other countries, that negative results 
will be widespread. 


The Research Committee of the 
University of Toronto School of So- 
cial Work approved the first group 
project involving candidates for the 
Master’s Degree in this very field of 
research under my direction in the 
fall of 1952. To date three students 
have undertaken investigations into 
the preliminary effects of the Regent 
Park (North) Housing Project in 
Toronto upon the lives of the tenants 
and the loads and costs of municipal 
services. Projects have been com- 
pleted with respect to unemployment 
relief and public health; a third pro- 
ject dealing with delinquency is well 
underway. In all three studies the 
technique was employed of compar- 
ing the situation in the years 1945- 
47 before the project was launched 
and in the years 1950-52 by which 
time from 200 to 550 families were 
rehoused. 

Mr. Donald F. Bellamy, in a con- 
fidential study of unemployment re- 
lief, confidential because the publi- 
cation of some aspects of the data 
would serve to identify specific fam- 
ilies, concluded, with respect to those 
families who had been on relief and 
were living in the new housing at 
the time of the study that: 

“Most recipients had returned to 
work by the end of 1952. In addi- 
tion, it was found on_ breaking 
down the recipients into groups 
depending on the cause of indi- 





gency that the costs of relief for 

deserted wives and incapacitated 

persons decreased markedly dur- 
ing the 1950-52 period compared 
with the earlier period. 

“The overall impression was 
that the improvement was a re- 
flection of a rehabilitation process 
fostered by the Housing Manager 
and, in view of the stimulation of 
renting new, sanitary and adequate 
dwelling units, by the tenants 
themselves. 

“There is a fairly large yearly 
expenditure for relief rents which 
now goes toward good living ac- 
commodation in Regent Park in- 
stead of for sub-standard or slum 
housing. 

“Expenditures for those not re- 
housed (single persons and others 
ineligible) increased so markedly 
as to suggest the need for the 
substantial stimulus which new 
housing might give in some, if not 
all cases.” 

In a study of the relationship of 
public health and public housing 
which has attracted considerable at- 
tention, Miss Helena Toews inter- 
viewed one in every nine tenant fam- 
ilies in the summer of 1953 as well as 
twenty-one professional persons, pub- 
lic health doctors, nurses and other 
officials, social workers, teachers and 
private physicians serving the pro- 
ject area and its families. She con- 


cluded that: 


“The predominant note in the 
interviews with professional per- 
sons was that of a trend towards a 
positive adjustment by the tenant 
families to a standard of living 
which is conductive to better health 
and well-being. Their comments in- 


dicate an uplifting of morale and 
the authorities are, by and large, 
greatly impressed with the changes 
which have taken place. 

“The tenants appear to be be- 
coming generally more self-suffic- 
ient and less needful of help from 
social agencies. The general up- 
lifting of morale, which is not en- 
tirely due to the better housing 
(for example, good employment 
conditions, interest of the hous- 
ing administration) has also help- 
ed tenants to overcome certain 
other problems which were hinder- 
ing them, such as marital conflict, 
intra-family differences and the 


like. 


“Colds were less frequent for 
nearly half the families, infectious 
diseases were less for exactly half, 
31 of the 48 families with children 
did not have as much sickness 
since moving to the project while 
seven families claimed more. Only 
two families reported contagious 
diseases since moving to the pro- 
ject — ringworm, chicken pox and 
scarlet fever. Twenty-nine of the 
31 families claimed no infectious 
Although 
some children may have suffered 
such diseases before moving and 
were therefore immune, the gen- 


disease since moving. 


erel conclusion is extremely posi- 


tive. 

“Six persons with previous cases 
of pneumonia reported perfect 
health since moving; six of seven 
cases of asthma reported improve- 
ment; five of seven tenants with 
arthritis reported improvement; 
housewives reported better nerves; 
old people reported improved 





heart conditions and so on down 
the line. 

“There can be no question that 
by and large Regent Park children 
are cleaner, healthier and doing 
better in school.” 


Miss Kaye M. Jefferies is contin- 
uing her study on juvenile delin- 
quency as a portion of this research 
project. 

The writer has been greatly 
honored recently with the receipt 
of grants-in-aid from the Cassidy 
Memorial Research Fund and the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration to support completion and 
extension of the project with a view 
to the publication of this study. It 
is earnestly hoped that this will be 
possible by this time next year. 

Were I a relatively interested and 
objective reader of this paper, | 
might be inclined to say that the ar- 
gument propounded herein is some- 
what premature. The objection 
might run in these terms: “You've 
put the cart before the horse. We 
haven’t the housing projects. We 
cannot study and demonstrate what 
does not exist. Let us first get on 
with the job and _ produce the 
housing.” 

If this objection has occurred to 
you may I say, with great emphasis, 
that this last sentence is precisely 
the heart of the thesis I am present- 
ing. Let us get on with the job and 
produce the housing. Let us cease 
our fruitless efforts to “prove” that 
slums exist and that slums are bad 
for people. We know that slum liv- 
ing is destructive of human person- 
ality and physical and emotional sta- 
bility; our leaders know it and our 
elected representatives know it. If 


they do not know it we are failing to 
elect intelligent persons to represent 
our interests at all levels of govern- 
ment, 


This is all very well, you may say, 
but no federal-provincial housing 
project can be initiated without a 
demonstration of need by the muni- 
cipality which requests the housing. 
It is my view that “need” can be 
demonstrated without involved studies 
to prove the existence of sub-stand- 
ard accommodation and the effects 
of slum living upon the residents. 
What is lacking in Canada to-day is 
not a suitable and impressive demon- 
stration of need, but an appropriate 
and impressive demonstration of in- 
itiative by the people in most muni- 
cipalities and therefore by their elect- 
ed representatives. 


No study of present housing 
conditions howsoever well docu- 
mented, no logical proposal howso- 
ever well presented, will result in one 
unit of housing until we make it 
clear that we mean business in our 
cities and in our rural areas, that 
we have the initiative and that we ex- 
pect the men and women we elect to 
act upon that initiative for the 
thousands of Canadians who require 
accommodation and indeed, for every 
citizen. 

In pressing our initiative we may 
have to draw upon the experience, 
the research findings and conclusions 
of other cities and other countries. 
Our contention must be that we have 
every reason to expect from this ex- 
perience that our people will make 
better citizens if provided with ade- 
quate housing, and we demand the 
right to prove or disprove the 
validity of our assertions. 





Taking Art to the 
Nora McCullough 


‘| oe art to rural people is a 
quite different matter from the 


organization of art exhibits for an 
urban public. In the first place 
physical facilities for display are not 
equal, indeed may even exist 
outside the larger centers. And sec- 
ondly, the rhythm of life varies 
markedly between city and country. 
In the city which boasts a munici- 
pal or public gallery, the factors for 
display are given and controlled. The 
place for the showing already exists. 
The facilities are available more or 
less as one would have them. The 
times both for the exhibiting period 
and for the public showing are set. 


not 


With art extension services, such as 
those in Saskatchewan, the element of 
uncertainty keeps the work of pre- 
senting exhibitions in hamlets and 
small towns at a high pitch of tension. 
In some ways it is very exciting 
in others, decidedly wearing. Only 
from the sending end can there be 
any degree of reliability where physi- 
cal arrangements are concerned. And 
even the senders cannot claim 
fallibility!' It has been the practice 
of the Saskatchewan Arts Board to 
circulate notices each year about ex- 
hibition availability to established or- 
ganizations, which, in turn, are pre- 
sented for consideration to the regu- 
lar meetings of would-be sponsors. 
These would include such organiza- 
tions as the small town Home and 
School the IODE, the 
Teachers’ Federation, the Service 
Clubs, the Homemakers’ Club and so 
on. Each exhibition entails a stream 


in- 


Association, 
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People 


of correspondence and _ in-between, 
the meetings for decision at the re- 
ceiving end hold up action. Rural 
groups do not live in a vacuum of in- 
activity—quite the contrary! The oc- 
cupations of the farmer, seeding, 
cultivation, harvesting, come first at 
all times. Then there are the seasonal 
affairs; the bonspiel play-offs, the 
fowl dinners, the field days, the 
drama and music festivals. Road con- 
ditions and blizzards affect decisions. 
So it is more than likely that meet- 
ings are not held, and that arrange- 
ments waver via rural telephone or 
by means of relayed messages. Mean- 
while, the exhibition is still with us, 
pending the “all clear”, and patience 
is strained as well as storage space. 
It may be that other centers have re- 
quests in too, so there has to be a 
certain amount of jockeying to keep 
things moving. 

However, over a period of five 
years of rather hectic work, the ex- 
hibition demand having increased 
one hundred per cent, our circulation 
has reached a steady level of approxi- 
mately forty showings each year. A 
number of centers have made a prac- 
tice of finding out what is available 
and of booking in advance. Where 
this kind of response has arisen, we 
solicit showings by direct contact. 
We also call on the school superin- 
tendents to make announcements for 
us at suitable times—such as at a 
Home and School meeting. For the 
most part, our publicity is confined 
to the sending out of notices by mail, 
press notices of showings and re- 








cently, an issue of Saskatchewan 
Community on art services. No ex- 
tensive publicity is done because with 
limited resources in staff, about fifty 
shows a year is our saturation point 
at present. 

The exhibitions are sent out at a 
fee of $10 for “originals”, 5$ for 
reproductions, and no charge for 
children’s art. We pay the express 
charges both ways and keep every- 
thing covered by insurance. The cost 
to borrowers is thus levelled through- 
out the province, and our express ac- 
count is squared off over a yearly 
period. This really means that the ac- 
tual service is free. The expenses of 
a lecturer are also met by the Saskat- 
chewan Arts Board. If I cannot go, 
we employ some interested artist to 
take over for us. This kind of “sea- 
sonal employment” of artists is some- 
thing that could well be extended for 
mutual benefit. 

This brings up the question of 
purposes. Why do we attempt to take 
art to the people? The Saskatchewan 
Arts Board has been charged with a 
number of responsibilities towards 
the Saskatchewan community which 
can be summed up briefly as con- 
cern for the quality of rural living. 
Art can add to the lives of people in 
enjoyment as much as anything. And 
with rural people, experience of art 
has value in breaking down isolation- 
ism, creating a sense of belonging to 
a greater world, with a share in the 
amenities of living. The lack of art 
experience amongst laymen is the 
common pattern and is not confined 
to rural people. But in the country 
the opportunity for finding this ex- 
perience is lacking. From the de- 
mand for this particular Saskatch- 


ewan Arts Board service, it appears 
that exhibitions are a felt need. 

Lack of sophistication in rural 
places has very definite advantages 
as well as disadvantages. The first 
great advantage one has is that an 
art exhibition, no matter how re- 
stricted in scope or badly presented, 
is an occasion in a small town or 
village. No matter if it be a women’s 
group, or the Lions sponsoring a 
show, this is everyone’s affair, from 
infants to grandparents. The in- 
terest is at a high level and it is all- 
pervasive. So that is a good start. 
Another reassuring thing to remem- 
ber is that the exhibition has been 
wanted. But perhaps the motives 
are not as they should be; for in- 
stance, an exhibit may be requested 
merely to provide an attractive setting 
for a certain meeting, or to add a 
minute to the record book.  Ex- 
amined more closely, perhaps such 
motives are not so unworthy. The 
dinginess of a hall is felt to be un- 
supportable, or there may be an atti- 
tude of responsibility in the desire 
to supply more satisfying interests 
to club members. 

From our trips with exhibitions 
it has been noticed that documented 
shows are not very helpful to people, 
for the simple reason that they don’t 
read documentation. This, too, has 
its points, because it shows that 
people are essentially interested in 
the painting itself, not in the written 
remarks about it. Labels, such as 
the Museum of Modern Art provides 
for its shows, or the scholarly catal- 
ogue accompanying the UNESCO 
Leonardo da Vinci show, are not 
read, nor understood. Every hamlet, 
like every big town, has its minority 





of educated and intelligent people. 
In villages one frequently meets un- 
educated and highly intelligent people 
at exhibitions. They ask sensible 
questions and make significant com- 
ments. However, one is taken aback 
from time to time by astonishingly 
innocent remarks such as, “This is a 
picture that has taken a beating— 
the paint has been rubbed right off,” 
in reference to a water-color with 
large areas of white. Such a remark 
at once provides a jumping-off place 
for discussion on the kinds of paint- 
ing, the artists’ terminology, how an 
artist uses his tools. This has been 
found a useful way to induce a 
closer inspection. With such dis- 


cussion comes more respect for the 
thought and skills which have gone 
into the making of a painting. 

The most gratifying audiences are 


the children. They 
noses with the work, whatever it 
happens to be. Every detail is given 
minute attention. This response is 
sometimes marred by a_ well-inten- 
tioned teacher who arms her pupils 
with pencil and notebook into which 
they start entering irrelevancies such 
as title, cost, or artist. I believe this 
seriously interferes with enjoyment 
-dampens the first intense pleasure 
of seeing large-scale compositions and 
feeling the impact of color and a 
new vision. My own method may 
be wrong, but I ask them to try to 
remember just one painting which 
they can describe in such a way that 
their parents feel they must see it for 
themselves, and I insist that they 
make their own choice. I suggest 
they seek comparisons, in ideas, con- 
tent, and method. If I talk about 
any work I do it by questioning with 


literally rub 


direct reference to it, my main object 
being to have them look and look. 
Children in villages are unspoiled, 
fresh, have time on their hands and 
their eagerness seems to indicate a 
starvation for imaginative, creative 
things. My only serious competition 
as far as they are concerned, might 
be the circus. I recently asked a 
small boy before a Gauguin South 
Seas reproduction if he had an idea 
what it was about. He looked hard 
at the fruits, the flowers, the indolent, 
undressed people and then said in a 
triumphant way, “Heaven”! 


When groups write in for exhibi- 
tions for community showing, it takes 
only a bit of persuasion to have them 
hold shows longer and bring in the 
rural schools of the area. Then they 
come in sleighs, in buses and on 
foot when it is muddy. Parents from 
farms come too, after hearing about 
the showing, and sometimes walk 
several miles. | remember a far- 
mer’s wife coming in over deep mud, 
carrying two small planks which she 
used one before the other, stepping- 
stone-fashion, to defeat the hazard of 
our notorious “gumbo”. 

This gives some idea of the re- 
sponse to our exhibits, and in my 
opinion, the main effort should be 
directed towards the children. Their 
open appreciation and lack of sophis- 
tication makes it possible for art 
experience to become easily inte- 
grated with living experience, like 
learning a second language when 
young. Works that are difficult for 
adults are fully acceptable to the 
younger children, and the older ones 
question and needle for the answers 
in the healthiest fashion.. The in- 
terest amongst the younger people 

















has a dynamic character and could 
be used with value by an alert edu- 
cationist. The problem here is fol- 
low-up — how to provide exhibi- 
tions more frequently. 

The grown-up people have more 
reservations, they are cautious, but 
they also have more confidence in 
the interpreter I think, than urban 
dwellers. Films are very useful in 
rounding out discussion with them, 
extending art experience, or show- 
ing the relationship of art to living. 
The really trying problem is the 
physical side of the exhibits. The 
receiving end of the arrangement 
can never be counted upon. Shows 


do go out without an interpreter but 
only when it is to a small gallery, 
in a library or a normal school or 
similar center, where it is known 
that a responsible person will safely 


handle and properly display the 
works of art. Seemingly fool-proof 
instructions are often disregarded, 
and because not enough thought has 
been given to the presentation re- 
quirements, at the last minute pic- 
tures cannot be hung due to the no- 
nails-in-the-wall rule. Once it was 
found necessary for a town park 
Christmas tree to be stripped of its 
gala lighting for restringing in an 
utterly dark hall. Packing is done 
badly. This of uncertainty 
makes it impossible for valuable 
works to be circulated so that re- 
productions must frequently serve. 


sort 


As for presentation, it is obvious 
that gallery standards must go by 
the board. Each display demands 
the consideration of a new set of 
problems. When I have had no 


choice I have had to take to a base- 


board showing at floor level. I would 
like to emphasize that these kinds 
of situations must be seized as oppor- 
tunities. I pick up a painting for 
the group and say, “This is how one 
should regard a work of art—face 
to face and with respect, created for 
us as an adornment to living,” and 
explain how best it can be displayed 
for maximum enjoyment. Recently, 
I had the dampening experience of 
putting up a show in the home econ- 
omics room of a school, only to. be 
asked if I could take it down. for a 
couple of hours while a tea was going 
on. No thought was given to what 
it means to put up thirty pictures. 
This sort of demand deserves a stout 
stand. I told them how long it took 
to arrange the exhibits, the number 
of cases unpacked, tables removed 
and so on, to make a good show- 
ing—and shamed them somewhat! 
The interpreter then, must be pre- 
pared to cope with such difficulties. 
Part of the business of displaying 
is hard manual work, part of it is 
teaching, not only in regard to the 
show, but in helping people learn 
how to present works of art and care 
for them. 


After each sortie with an exhibi- 
tion I realize more and more that 
learning continues to be a two-way 
process. How better could this work 
be done? What was overlooked? 
How could requirements be made 
more clear? Should shows be sup- 
ported by books and. advance read- 
ing for sponsoring groups? These 
are some of the questions that need 
answering and in finding them, our 


objectives will came to be more fully 
realized. 





Open Door to Canada 


J. B. Thomas 


i particular door belongs to 
St. Andrew’s Memorial 
The House began as a 
stately structure in the days when 
its location symbolized the 
center of a fashionable residential 
district. As the community has 
slowly changed, the function of this 
attractive old property has altered 
correspondingly to meet new needs. 
In 1920, Mrs. West, a generous 
member of the then existing Old St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church pur- 
chased the property, giving it to the 
Church as a memorial to members 
of the congregation killed in the 
First World War. Immediately it 
assumed something of its present 
character, for it developed into a cen- 
ter of friendship for the whole parish. 
Indeed, its influence stretched beyond 
the parish to include all Canada. 
Times This 
changed. Members of “Old St. 
Andrews” moved to others sections 
of the city, until finally, not only 
Memorial House became quiet, but 
the Church itself combined its con- 
gregation with that of the present 
St. Andrew’s United Church (for- 
merly Westminster Central United) 
and sold its old site to the Lutheran 
Assembly. In the meantime the 
Second World War found St. An- 
drew’s Memorial House a_ social 
center, under the auspices of the 
YWCA, for the Women’s Division of 
the Air Force, then housed in the 
present CBC buildings. 


House. 
Toronto. 


very 


change. district 


All this is significant to an 
understanding of the thinking the 
church leaders were 
their community. The _ boldest 
thought is the latest. Many times 
over, the property could have been 
sold (and the price continues to 
rise), but it has been the consistent 
choice of the congregation of St. 
Andrew’s United Church to play a 
creative part in community de- 
velopment. In the newest project, 
St. Andrew’s House encompasses 
the whole community, crossing the 
bounds of any one church in order 
to promote those other values which 
are fundamental to humanity and 
hence to citizenship. 


bringing to 


The present project is truly an 
adventure, because it dares to work 
on the premise that the Canadian 
and the newcomer to Canada alike, 
will be attracted to a center which 
consciously sets out to include and 
to integrate both groups in its ac- 


tivities. This awareness of a sig- 
nificant social change in Canada, of 
the appearance of a 
population element, indicates the 
alert thinking of this particular 
church group. The development of 
St. Andrew's House is now under 
the co-sponsorship of St. Andrew’s 
United Church and the Welfare 
Council of Toronto. For some 
years the Welfare Council has also 
been interested in the possibility of 
such a project. When the Church 
offered the property, 


whole new 


everybody 








jumped. The central thought was 
to provide a congenial atmosphere 
where Canadians and newcomers 
could lounge, establish new friend- 
ships, read, study, and 
carry on various social activities. 

In the first year the membership 
grew from nothing to almost 300, 
together with 160 in member groups 
who made at least partial head- 
quarters at the House. The pro- 


discuss 


gram gradually took on form as we 
developed a balance between the 
purely social and the more educa- 
tional and cultural interests. A book 
discussion group began to meet, a 


lecture series on Canada was intro- 
duced, the film group began to think 
seriously about the kind of job it 
should be doing. Leaders in the 
music world helped us with recital 
programs for Sunday evenings. 
After Christmas, through the Cana- 
dian Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, a study group on_ world 
politics attracted the sustained in- 
terest of many members. And with 
that stimulus has grown fresh 
thinking for future groups. The 
acknowledged need for help with 
English began to be met through a 
day-time class with a Department of 
Education staff, and evening in- 
formal conversation help by Cana- 
dian members. (As well, four eve- 
ning classes are conducted during 
the summer months while 
classes are closed.) 

But before going on into any de- 
tail of program and general evalua- 
tion, I should like to stress the 
essential difference between St. An- 
drew’s and, so far as I know at this 
time, other Canadian 
which are actively 


city 


centers 
interested in 


newcomers to Canada. I refer to 
the fact that 25 per cent of the 
members are Canadians. Without 
this policy the whole project would 
be a farce, since our purpose is to 
bridge the gap between the “new 
and the old” in Canada. Of neces- 
sity, interpretation is a two-way 
traffic. There is room for a great 
deal of research on this social as- 
pect of integration. What should 
one expect of national groups? 
What should national groups expect 
of the native-born Canadian? What 
factors affect the degree to which 
a newcomer achieves mobility in a 
strange society? What is it like to 
have divided loyalties? Perhaps it 
is audacious to emphasize this es- 
sential difference we claim at St. 
Andrew’s. I know of church groups, 
of YMCA, and many other groups 
which have their “New Canadian” 
programs. Is this bold idea at St. 
Andrew’s unsound? Are the in- 
terests of newcomers in a YMCA so 
different from those of the Cana- 
dian? Are there psychological or 
sociological reasons why such a 
stage of integration should exist? 
Our experience is too short to offer 
guidance as yet. We still operate 
on the assumption, however, that 
apart from language difficulty, there 
seems to be no valid reason for 
“setting apart” the newcomer from 
his neighbor. 

Once into this business of social 
integration, it is possible to let one- 
self in for a lot more than expected. 
Rather penetrating questions of pre- 
judice crop up, for both the new- 
comer and the Canadian. It is often 
easy to find a great deal to sup- 
port any pet prejudice, but it is 





disturbing when later experience up- 
sets it. It’s fascinating at times to 
watch different individuals go 
through varying (though not always 
lessening) stages of 
sistance to the 
done here” or, 


strong” re- 

“way things are 
as a Canadian, the 
resistance to being told just how 
things should be done here. The 
valuable experience is the growth 
this can provide for both tke Cana- 
dian and the newcomer, in achiev- 
ing a security which eliminates the 
need for a defensive attitude and 
simultaneously permits an  under- 
standing of what makes the other 
person as he is. 

Prejudice by national or 
racial group against another when 
both are newcomers, is as common 
as the prejudice of the native born 
against the stranger in his land. In 
either case, to place oneself in an 
environment where one is con- 
stantly meeting others of various 
groups is to lay oneself open to a 
constant probing of emotional at- 
titudes, if one is interested in really 
pushing this idea of non-discrimina- 
tion to the limit. It can be extremely 
uncomfortable since it touches emo- 
tional attitudes which have become an 
essential root of one’s habitual 
behavior patterns. While this pur- 
pose of St. Andrew’s is not con- 
sciously expressed day by day, it 
is fundamental to any real achieve- 
ment of purpose that our members 
should develop increased ability 
to discriminate on the basis of 
what not according to the 


one 


one is, 


country in which one happens to 
have been born. 

It is in this light that we see 
that St. Andrew’s role is not just 
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comfort and growth for its mem- 
bers, but through this experience to 
cultivate an idea in the com- 
munity and, in a still larger sense, 
to be an important investment in 
Canada’s future. The most helpful 
thing in evaluating a venture in 
abstracts, such as ours, seems to be 
by the use of contrasts: a lonely 
room, no relatives, no friends, 
(anyone’s experience in a strange 
city), to which add a _ language 
barrier, one or two frosty experi- 
ences, misunderstanding, employ- 
ment difficulties, doubts, and a 
back-log of bitter memories which 
encourage misinterpretation; then 
to all this oppose a friendly spot 
where his own countrymen, other 
newcomers and Canadians can 
spend an evening together socially 
or in serious study, all on an 
equal footing. It’s a bit like home, 
but also a pleasant threshold to the 
new homeland. Can this not have 
a constructive, lasting effect on 
potential bitterness, or frustration, 
helping the individual to develop a 
constructive attack towards his 
problems, and arming him against 
unpleasant experiences at the hands 
of lesser Canadians? On the other 
hand, to return to the Canadian, 
so often described as_ self-right- 
eously resistant to the invasion of 
the newcomer, what have we to 
offer him? In the first place the 
resisting element will have to either 
change the present government im- 
migration policy or else accept the 
fact that it will have to get along, 
somehow, with the more than one 
in fifteen “foreigners” (in Toronto 
about one in five) in the present 
population. It is possible that a 














change in our immigration policy 
would lead to more virile emigra- 
tion policies on the part of others. 
In any case it is inevitable that we 
rub shoulders with new neighbors. 
How much better it is to make the 
idea more attractive to those Cana- 
dians otherwise not favorably dis- 
posed and to provide a medium 
conducive to constructive change. It 
is surely just as natural to require 
change on the part of the Canadian 
in regard to newcomers, as it is to 
stress necessary adaptation to a new 
addition to the family, whether by 
birth or as an in-law. 

There is a tendency to negative 
thinking when we consider the 
Canadian’s role in the integration of 
the newcomer. He is to be the mis- 
sionary, the one extending the hand 
of friendship, the one who is to teach 


the other to be accommodating. In 
effect, he has at least as much to 
learn, and while he must suffer dis- 
comfort in “accommodating” his new 
relative, the benefits he accrues by 


far outweigh the discomfort of 
growth. Just by way of illustration, 
might it not be a good thing for the 
Canadian to have a little better idea 
of the experiences of those who have 
had their country seriously threaten- 
ed or even adopted by a foreign 
power? Many newcomers have a 
much fuller appreciation of the values 
of our social and political ideology 
and often of the concept of respon- 
sibility essential to their maintenance. 

In attempting an evaluation of St. 
Andrew’s I hide behind the fact that 
we are too young yet to make defini- 
tive pronouncements, having just be- 
gun our second season. I can add one 
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more word to our purpose, as it is 
on this basis that we must be judged 
for our success or failure. In a way, 
St. Andrew’s is a halfway house, an 
artificial medium. Its objective is to 
lose its members as quickly as pos- 
sible—into the stream of Canadian 
society as friends and fellow citizens. 

An evaluation might go along hand 
in hand with a discussion of the 
three main problem-areas. These are 
the adaptation and improvement of 
the house which is our “inheri- 
tance,” the development of a pro- 
gram which will help achieve our 
ends, and the growth of membership, 
in numbers and in stature. Of course 
these are interrelated. How can we 
use these to measure success to date? 
Then what is left over as unanswer- 
ed challenge? In response to physical 
needs there has been a tremendous 
willingness to spend long, tedious 
hours painting, scraping and scrub- 
bing to give our rooms and halls a 
fresh look. When it came to our 
anniversary party last June, some 60 
people averaged fifteen to twenty 
hours each to prepare and conduct 
a wonderful program. That several 
members gave up time that would 
have meant dollars on their own jobs, 
is surely a convincing expression of 
confidence and appreciation. The 
most recent exploit was twenty ama- 
teurs doing a professional job of til- 
ing 1,000 square feet of floor, in pat- 
tern, in one day. Some are already 
planning a workshop in which to 
split their time 50-50 to House and 
personal interests. 

Growing naturally out of the early 
committees was the House Council, 
first appointed, now elected by the 
members to coordinate and develop 





program and consider matters of pol- 
icy. Stressed from the beginning, the 
idea that the potential development 
of St. Andrew’s is almost entirely 
in relation to the ideas, vision, talents 
and of the members has 
caught fire. In the first few months 
a new program idea developed almost 
every week and along with the idea. 
the talent to bring it to fruition. Pro- 
gram has already 


energy 


been suggested. 
Add to it a hostessing committee 
and a House magazine within the 
first year. 

Such a mushroom growth has in- 
evitably presented problems. By 
contrast again, the chief difficulties 
have been to achieve and maintain a 
balance and yet be everything to 
everyone all at once. Popular dance 
instruction Saturday Open 
House began to attract people who 
had little interest in the broader 
purposes of the House. Once things 
started in that direction, it became 
difficult to keep our sights on our 


and 


real objectives. Communication and 
interpretation to members required 


great effort members 


since many 
came only to certain specific activi- 


ties and thereby had no perspective. 


At times it was necessary to inject a 


little stimulus. Perhaps the most ex- 
citing possibility this problem opens 
up is the interpretation of the word 
democracy. One’s idea of it is natur- 
ally limited to one’s own horizon and 
interests. Seemingly the less inhibited 
are often the less cultivated so that 
“what the gang wants is what counts 
What happens? 
Those with other horizons tend to 
retire from the scene so that the con- 
cept of responsibility in democracy 


in a democracy.” 
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must be promoted with considerable 
insight and inspiration. 

A new program responsibility is 
that to the immediate newcomer who 
has no English. Lapse into native 
tongues tends to split the House in 
many ways. But one’s first days and 
months in a strange land are as im- 
portant as the psychologically stress- 
ed first five years of a child’s life. 
So far we have failed to meet this 
challenge really effectively. 

Every walk of life is represented: 
professional and _ semi-professional 
people from all the arts and sciences, 
skilled and unskilled technicians and 
laborers. Some are happily estab- 
lished in the same work they are 
accustomed to doing; others never 
will be. Such a will 
suggest the kind of program chal- 
lenge to be met, when inevitably the 
thinking of such a _ group will 
include every background and every 
continent. 


cross-section 


Can we consider the phenomenal 
growth in numbers in the first year 
as a measure of success? The esprit 
de corps, the gratitude and confi- 
dence expressed by so many is heart- 
ening. But without careful research 
regarding those who have moved 
along we must be careful. This same 
growth has brought us many prob- 
lems in membership selection and 
supervision. In such a fluid situation 
we are constantly open to those who 
would take advantage physically, 
mentally or spiritually. This we are 
hardly sure how to handle as yet. It 
will take some time to work out, and 
in the process everyone concerned 
with the House will, in whatever ca- 
pacity, learn and grow. 








Sentimental Journey, 1954 


Alan Thomas 


ITH late August and early 
September, come the tourists 
like autumn leaves, first a 
then great gusts, trickling off 
late arrivals, ones and twos, 
until the migration is complete. Now, 
in Paris, Mecca and symbol of all 
European travellers, France will be 
reasserting itself after the dog-days 
of August; the boulevards will have 
a different, more placid appearance, 
and one suspects that both the resi- 
dents, and the more permanent ex- 
patriates, interrupted in their difh- 
cult task of becoming Europeans, 
will heave a sigh of relief. With a 
different sort of sigh, the hotelkeep- 
ers, the shopowners, the legions of 
aggressive 


home, 
few, 
into 


whose 
wares are ice-cream, souvenirs, post- 
cards (both kinds), and advice, are 
packing up the immense apparatus 
of what is called by government of- 
ficials the “Tourist Industry”, in 
expectation of another summer, and 
with luck, another and greater in- 
vasion. 


entrepreneurs, 


From now until next Spring, most 
of the voyagers, at least from the 
North American continent, will be of 
a different sort. Businessmen, and 
other missionaries of various kinds, 
will cross and return, yet our concern 
is hardly with them. It seems quite 
fair to assume that the set of atti- 
tudes, the expectations of the travel- 
ler who goes to accomplish a single 
aim, are sharply different from those 
of the more general tourist. In a 


way he carries more of his own 


world with him, and is more intent 
on creating a single frame of refer- 
ence to include both worlds, one in 
which he can work, than he is in 
simply dealing with, appreciating, 
and even enjoying the contrasts to 
be found. Perhaps the greatest of all 
travellers, Marco Polo, managed to 
combine both of these sets of atti- 
tudes—one can imagine him collect- 
ing and folklore with 
great delight, yet at the same time 
cocking an eye towards trading pos- 
sibilities for the future. These two 
attitudes are less easily combined 
today. 


souvenirs 


For centuries, attempts have been 
made to define what a traveller is. 
In one of the most entertaining of 
all travelogues, written in 1767, 
Laurence Sterne divides travellers 
into the idle, the proud, the lying, 
the vain, the splenetic, and offers as 
the main traveller categories, the de- 
linquent and felonious, the unfortu- 
nate and innocent, the simple, and 
himself, the sentimental traveller. 
Though the terms may not be ex- 
clusive, our concern is_ primarily 
with the sentimental traveller, who 
has grown in number and importance 
during the past ten years. 


What is surprising, at both first 
and second glance, is that, under the 
present conditions of uncertainty, 
tension, hot and cold war, there 
have been any sentimental travellers 
at all! It is amazing to learn that 
Geneva, during the mortal toils of 
this summer’s conference (at. least 





this is the impression given by most great majority of whom are women, 


newspapers) still presented, where- 
ever there was room, its benign and 
ancient face to the tourists, main- 
taining a thriving trade, despite the 
complaints of the hotelkeepers, who, 
it appears, would rather have had the 
tourists than the conference. 

As numbers increase, the char- 
acter of travelling and of the tourist 
is changing, especially among the 
young, the tourists of the future. 
There still the same division 
among travellers, still the same ster- 
eotypes of years past. The self-styled 
“real travellers” predominate among 
the young, who perhaps can better 
“live off the country.” The “beard 
and beret” school that inhabits the 
Left Bank, sneers openly at the big, 
bulbous busloads of well-cared for, 
smartly dressed “plan and parasol” 
types that roll smoothly from cath- 


are 


edral to museum, from city to city, 
and practically from coast to coast. 
But underlying all this, the maxim 
which most fervently expresses the 


code of both 


“getting to know the people.” 


integral groups is 

When one hears the two opposing 
groups state this same aim often 
enough to suggest agreement, one 
almost despairs. It is not that the 
obviously different now appear alike, 
but rather the sheer impossibility of 
either achieving the goal. For what 
chance has any one of these travel- 
lers, whatever his label, “to get to 
know the people” of any country? 
The odds against it are tremendous, 
and make themselves more obvious 
on each successive visit abroad. 

On the surface of it, the beard 
and beret school have it all their own 
way. The the 


bus __ travellers, 
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because of their own style of life, 
their own impression of what travel- 
ling in Europe is all about, and be- 
cause of the necessity of seeing as 
much as they can as cheaply and 
quickly as possible, have literally 
been forced to choose this way to tra- 
vel, but have come to know its short- 
comings, nevertheless. Most of them 
have been exposed to the folklore of 
the “conventional tourists,” many 
have saved for a very long time in 
order to come at all, and many, 
whether for good or for ill, wish to 
devote the least amount of time to 
the tedium of basic arrangements. 
The high standard of material com- 
fort among middle-class North Amer- 
icans, not to mention the cultural 
fetish of cleanliness, further militates 
against sharing the very life they 
profess the wish to experience. Fi- 
nally, many do not wish to or can- 
not come alone, and a tour group 
whatever its shortcomings, is the 
only alternative. 

One might be inclined to conclude 
that these are the lowest order of 
travellers, and that the least can be 
accomplished with them, or for them. 
Yet these groups often manifest 
some refreshing innocence, innocence 
which the Europeans themselves ap- 
preciate. The willingness to be sur- 
prised, to commit the kind of gauch- 
eries that make the Left Banker shud- 
der, also carries with it a sort of 
receptivity to understanding, and 
to learning that is often missing in 
the other group, with its grim deter- 
mination to be as blasé as possible. 
One finds the same sort of receptivity 
in the original “Sentimental Journey.” 
Mr. Yorick, Sterne’s analytical trav- 











eller, acknowledges with enthusiasm, 
“what a large volume of adventures 
may be grasped within this little span 
of life by him who interests his heart 
in everything, and who, having eyes 
to see what time and chance are per- 
petually holding out to him as he 
journeyeth on his way, misses noth- 
ing he can fairly lay his hands on”. 


Also, this very manner of travel 
approximates a good deal more 
closely the way in which the more 
conventional tourists have travelled 
in their own country, and in fact the 
manner of their own lives. Thus they 
are better able to compare some of 
the context of European life with 
their own, and are in a better posi- 
tion to make some valid generaliza- 
tion. 


While the Left Bankers are actually 
living as closely as possible the life 
of the residents (one is no longer 
allowed to say natives, at least not 
in front of any) the complete change 
of manner of life may make it more 
difficult to them consciously to ap- 
preciate the major contrasts. 


Now it is this former group to 
which “tourism” is being directed. 
Tourism in the sense here used, is dif- 


ferent from even conducted travel 
of a few years ago. One feature of 
present-day existence is the increas- 
ing commercialism of the profes- 
sions and the increasing profession- 
alism of commerce. Tourism, which 
is esssentially commercial, is no ex- 
ception. As Riesman has _point- 
ed out, the middle-class North Amer- 
ican is experiencing some difficulty 
in learning how to play. More than 
that, he still views his more com- 
fortable standard of living and his 


leisure a little guiltily and is by no 
means sure how to proceed on his 
own, if indeed, he feels free to pro- 
ceed at all. It is one thing to go to 
Europe on business for the firm, with 
a few side-trips thrown in, and quite 
another just to start off on three 
holiday (and therefore frightening) 
months, all by himself. At this point, 
he calls for help—and tourism is 
only too happy to provide the educa- 
tional justification for his guilty de- 
bauch. 

Touring is not an American in- 
vention, although it might appear to 
be. It has a long history, and 
in Western perspective, has been per- 
haps most characteristic of those so- 
cieties in which wealthy leisure 
classes can afford to travel. The fam- 
ous travellers who come to mind 
since Marco Polo are legion, down 
through the gentlemen explorers, per- 
haps even including Pilgrim and De 
Tocqueville, and certainly encompas- 
sing the eighteenth and nineteenth 
century “grand tour,” which has 
strongly influenced contemporary 
ideas of travel. Still, while travelling 
is not merely a North American pro- 
duct, one suspects that “tourism” is. 
And it is to a consideration of this 
tourism that our attention must be 
directed. 

There are several general charac- 
teristics of this activity (largely a 
state of mind) which can be distin- 
guished. For obvious purposes we 
will confine our attention to tourism 
as it exists between America and 
Europe. First, most Americans visit 
Europe in the summertime, and near- 
ly every North American has a set 
of special attitudes towards Sum- 





mer, and the events it may encom- 
pass. No one living for long on the 
North American continent can fail 
to notice the change of tempo in 
almost every aspect of life that comes 
with late Spring; the change in hab- 
its, and the likelihood of postponing 
most “serious” pursuits for the Fall 
and Winter when real life seems to 
reassert itself. Canada for example 
could probably be invaded and occu- 
pied between the months of June 
and August—after out- 

and the majority of its inhabitants 
would not even notice or be any more 
than angered at the interruption of 
their northern holidays. What effect 
this almost parenthetical state has 
upon the sense of reality with which 
tourists see events and conditions in 
Europe during their voyages is dif- 
ficult to determine, although it is 
equally difficult to believe that it has 
no effect at all. Secondly, this sort 
of travel is all Though 


school is 


one way ° 


North America has been welcoming 
and assisting all kinds of missions, 
scholars, and other special visitors to 
its shores in increasing numbers dur- 
ing the past five years, we have al- 


ready agreed that this is not the 
same. There is a relaxation and free- 
dom of receptivity and consciousness 
about tourists which does not apply 
in the case of special visitors. Thus 
these conditions of summertime 
travelling, and a one way flow, are 


prime essentials of tourism. 


Yet, as we have said, Americans 
tend to take even summer holidays 
seriously. They feel that they must 
get every vestige of cultural value 
from their expenditure. They are not 
generally prone to go just to Salz- 
burg or to Edinburgh for the Festi- 


vals, although they may take these 
in as part of a longer tour. Nor are 
they often found at some Highland 
Lodge in the remote islands of the 
north, spending a quiet month walk- 
ing or fishing. This type of holiday 
seems reserved for their own coun- 
try, if indulged in at all. With their 
adaptation to tremendous distances, 
it seems reasonable and eminently 
desirable to cover the more compact 
European continent in a matter of 
weeks. And since Europe offers a 
long historical perspective, which is 
unfamiliar, to say the least, to the 
average visitor from North America, 
long removed from his school days, 
the urge to study beforehand is 
strong and all-pervasive. Here is 
where tourism cashes in, from the 
side both of the commercial tour and 
the “educational” seminar. 

The changes are 
represented by the increase in the 
number of specialized tours, and per- 
haps more particularly in the work 
of an organization known as the 
Council on Student Travel. This 
summer, the Council planned its 
largest single student sailing to leave 
New York in June with some 1,100 
students aboard. Representing a num- 
ber of large American organizations 
which send student and adult groups 
abroad, the Council charters ships 
and arranges accommodation both 
ways on a number of sailings every 
summer. The whole point of the 
Council’s work is that it regards go- 
ing abroad and the educational pos- 
sibilities. represented therein as 
something of a religion, and staffs 
each sailing with an educational 
group to organize a program dur- 
ing the crossing. On the “MS Seven 


more specific 








Seas”, with its 1,100 passengers, its 
staff of some thirteen (including an 
anthropologist from the State De- 
partment) it was hard to believe that 
a ship loaded with better intentioned 
persons had ever left the shores 
of America. The eastbound program 
included language teaching, and lots 
of the more practical “travel tips” 
from seasoned voyages of at least one 
previous trip to Europe, but a good 
deal more time was spent propor- 
tionately in general attempts to pre- 
pare for what the anthropologist 
called “culture schock”, which inci- 
dentally, he deliberately used for ed- 
ucational purposes. This wasn’t all 
that was done, but the main attempt 
is clear. Westbound sailings were 
less well-defined, but again the major 
intention was to help articulate the 
experiences, and to meet the on- 
slaughts of the familiar environment 
of home. How successful that was no 


one could tell, but anyone participa- 
ting in either direction could not 
help but be convinced of the impor- 
tance of the project. 
tions of the 


The assump- 
Council, as_ well 
other more educational and 
specialized groups, are that tour- 
ism is an important factor in inter- 
national relations, that people do 
change, and that they can be helped 
to change, to grow, and to under- 
stand more of those parts of the 
world to which they are exposed 
by means of educationally organized 
travel. Whether the sentimental trav- 
eller can sustain this kind of organ- 
ization and still keep his sentimental- 
ity remains to be seen, but to return 
to Mr. Yorick, he was convinced 
that “there is a balance of good and 


as of 


bad everywhere and nothing but the 
knowing it can so emancipate one 
half of the world from the prepo- 
session it holds against the other 


half”. 


The nember of tourists that the 
Council and similar organizations 
handle is a mere trickle compared 
to the crowds deposited by the huge 
commercial liners, yet there is suf- 
ficient indication that the attitudes 
that the Council represents are on 
the increase. The interest shown by 
some of the large liners in program 
for their traditionally indolent pas- 
sengers suggests that the demand for 
“orientation” is spreading. The op- 
portunities for education of any kind 
implicit in this situation are phen- 
omenal. 

There are always a small number 
of sincere individualists who continue 
to sneer at these efforts, and to resist 
(with determination) any attempt to 
include them in planned programs. 
These are the people who know what 
they want, know where they are go- 
ing, and regard such attempts as an 
intrusion, if not positively damaging. 
Annoying as they are to the zealous 
organizer preoccupied with endless 
possibilities, bottomless needs, and 
too little space or time aboard a 
crowded ship, the gibes are not with- 
out point. What can be done to help 
travelling, if travelling can be ex- 
pected to do anything towards edu- 
cation? The first observation is, that 
if international understanding is pos- 
ed as a goal for tourism, the educator 
may be tempted to despair. Very 
little idea of the context within which 
one society exists, the dimensions of 
its hopes and fears, can be obtained 





by riding over it, or by resting brief- 
ly within it, even if accompanied by 
beard, beret, and bicycle. The very 
mechanics of standard touring seem 
themselves to legislate against any 
real impression seeping through, 
since these seem to create a special 
culture of their The tourist 
agent, the guide, the trinket purvey- 
or, the trains and highways all seem 
to have clinging to them a patina of 
reality, the same in any country or 
society, and perhaps at any time. 
Indeed, mechanical means of trans- 
portation and _ similar economic 
practices are what Europe and Amer- 
ica hold in common. 


own, 


Yet there is another way of look- 
ing at it. Though no one knows ex- 
actly what the effects are, or how 
long they last, we do know that 
people continue to ,o to Europe, and 
will continue to do so as long as the 
last vestige of stability can be main- 
tained. Despite the individualists, 
who very likely can look after them- 
selves, many go in the vaguest pos- 
sible way, some without really know- 
ing why they are going at all. They 
will continue to take tours, and will 
continue to have both good and bad, 
pleasant and unpleasant experiences, 
and apparently will continue to de- 
mand more and more information in 
order to understand what they are 
seeing and doing. The pilgrimage is 
quickly becoming a crusade. Though 
it is utopian to expect that if all 


Americans could be transported to 
Europe for 


a summer’s holiday, 
world tensions would be seriously 
reduced, it is conceivable that some- 
thing is happening and that a good 


deal can be 


done to transform a 
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mediocre trip into a more satisfac- 
tory sentimental journey. 


This metamorphosis of a pastime 
into an ideology more under- 
standable when we consider who is 
travelling. By and large it is the 
middle class, the people most aware 
of the huge forces which affect them, 
and at the same time those who are 
least able to do much about these 
forces, the people who feel respon- 
sibility most, and who seem least 
able to find a satisfactory way of 
exercising it. As Riesman points out, 
they have a tendency to turn every- 
thing into a means of self-improve- 
ment, tourism being no exception. 
By improving themselves, they are 
improving the world they have to 
live in. For them, travelling is be- 
coming tourism, with its appropriate 
functions and expectations. 
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There are other sides to be con- 
sidered, for there are some dangers 
inherent in this change. Is the tour- 
ist still the sentimental traveller, re- 
laxed, out for enjoyment, able to 
seize whatever chance offers in the 
way of adventure? Has he, rather, 
become more like the missionary we 
dismissed at the opening, with a dis- 
tressing single-mindedness that will 
remake the world in its own image? 
As the recurring individualists (who, 
it is hoped, will keep right on recur- 
ring) point out, the very fact of or- 
ganization reduces the freedom and 
essential casualness of the tourist. 
The kind of organization that leads 
the tourist to factories, churches, in- 
stitutional centers, and other places 
of that sort, is certainly to be pre- 
ferred to an existing one which just 
as carefully leads him through skil- 














fully staged and magnificently phony 
“boites” of Montmartre. But “orien- 
tation”, or indoctrination ahead of 
time may hamper the imagination 
and prepare him only for certain 
kinds of impressions. In fact, we may 
be simply copying Russia in making 
tourism a more thoroughgoing fea- 
ture of a social ideology. Russia has 
no tourists either, and few Russians 
get out of their country simply to 
travel, while the people that go in 
are very carefully organized. The 
comparison is an interesting one. 
Secondly, what happens to the re- 
turned traveller? There is more at 
stake than the inevitable pictures, the 
soon tiresome stories, and whatever 
skills for cocktail conversations one 
has acquired. The insistence of the 
environment in hardening previously 
held attitudes, as well as the most 
recent fashionable one, is so over- 
whelming that it is difficult to be- 
lieve that anyone holds out against 
it for long. Preparation for this at- 
tack may strengthen the initial de- 
fences, and make the eventual and 
usually painless capitulation that 
much more painful. Perhaps the 
awareness that there is more at stake 
is largely what is needed, and per- 
haps the closer attention to details 
of news concerning places once only 
dots on a map are what count. Some 
of the more sensitive tour groups 
use their members as speakers, an 
activity which may produce some 
dangerous generalizations, but may 


also serve to reinforce impressions 
all too likely to slip away. 


Finally, what does tourism do to 
the places and people visited? Well- 
toured places have a tendency to get 
a hard-bitten, slick look, devoid of 


natural life, which perhaps accounts 
for the tourists’ longing for the places 
unvisited by any of his brethren. 
People accustomed to meeting, and 
dealing with tourists change as well, 
and one has an impression of slightly 
phony mannerisms about them. There 
is always a lingering suggestion of 
a vanished pristinity that existed, 
Shangri-la-like, before the tourist 
came and which will never come 
again, even when he leaves. A Swiss 
mountain guide remarked that the 
guides in the valley never wore their 
distinctive shirts any more since now 
anyone could wear them, and they 
no longer represented the honor they 
once symbolized. This integrity, de- 
spite the loss, seems preferable to 
the sight of everyone wearing these 
shirts, guides included. There is al- 
ways the slight hint of the corrup- 
tion of the residents in an area 
wholly given over to tourists. What 
can the visitor learn about Europe 
from that? Fortunately, this spoil- 
ing does not always happen, and in 
many places the residents have sus- 
tained and even profited from the 
interests of tourists—other than in 
financial terms. One suspects that 
the curiosity about origins and 
sources of peoples, buildings and 
places, has done a great deal towards 
increasing the affection, respect, and 
interest of peoples in their own back- 
grounds. The “Festival of Britain” 
which was one of the first great 
government undertakings with the 
tourist and his badly needed dollars 
primarily in mind, did a good deal 
for Britain itself. There are other 
festivals that have the same results. 
In this sense tourism would be an 
advantage on this side of the Atlan- 





tic, to help our own sense of real 
identity and national pride, for there 
is still a certain amount of fumbling 
insecurity about the American in 
Europe, in view of its long history 
of aesthetic accomplishment. 

However we wish to evaluate it, 
the specter of tourism is amongst 
us. The man or woman with the 
guidebook, the camera, the seer- 
sucker coat, the box of Kleenex, and 
the nylon ensemble, will remain with 
us, we hope, for some time to come. 
They go not for financial gain, not 
for tangible rewards of any kind, but 
rather out of curiosity, and increas- 
ingly out of a sense that something 
can be done this way. 


Today, they 
major way in which people from 
different countries and from differ- 
ent cultures can meet each other as 
individuals. With this sober fact in 
mind, tourism, with its demands for 
information about, and understand- 
ing of, the nations of Europe, must 


represent the one 


be respected—and accepted. To a 
society like our own, which prides it- 
self on educational achievement by 
all people and not by the favored 
few, the challenge is clear. Tourism 
is an essentially healthy manifesta- 
tion and we would all be the better 
for it, if there could be more tour- 
ism—in both directions. 
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French-Canadians And 


Confederation 
Murray Ballantyne 


(This talk was first presented over the CBC Network, on “Midweek Review”, 


June 24, 1954) 


Royal Commission has been sit- 

ting in the Province of Quebec 
these days to consider constitutional 
problems. One of the Briefs it re- 
ceived recently was submitted by the 
Saint-Jean Baptiste Society of Mont- 
real. What this Brief has to say about 
the place of the French-Canadians in 
Canada is of importance to us all, 
and I would like to talk about it. 

You know it’s always a difficult 
thing to be a minority, and it is 
doubly difficult to be a conquered 
minority. If we are to have a har- 
monious life in Canada, | think it 
is up to the English-speaking major- 
ity to try specially hard to under- 
stand the point of view of the French- 
speaking minority. Above all we 
should try to behave so that the 
minority would never have even an 
excuse for feeling pushed around. 

Well, this Brief is a clear sign 
that at least some of the French- 
Canadians are feeling pushed around, 
so let’s try to see why they feel that 
way. 

The main point of the Brief is 
that history shows that the English- 
Canadians don’t want to accept the 
French-Canadians as _ partners in 
building a truly federal country. 


You see most French-speaking 
Canadians think of Confederation as 
the result of a gentleman’s agree- 
ment between them and us, whereby 
they joined in the scheme and we in 
return promised to give them all the 
autonomy needed to assure their cul- 
tural survival. 

The French-Canadians believe that 
their very existence depends on pro- 
vincial rights. But they feel that we 
are not keeping the bargain that es- 
tablished these rights. “The English- 
Canadian majority”, says the Brief, 
“seems to approve of federal central- 
ization since it attaches only a very 
limited importance to provincial 
autonomy. That's why the Brief 
states that the Province of Quebec, as 
the legitimate guardian of the French- 
Canadian way of life, cannot approve 
of the present constitutional evolu- 
tion and cannot submit itself to fed- 
eral centralism. 

Moreover the Brief states that not 
only have we upset the balance es- 
tablished at Confederation, but that 
the central government has become 
the national government of the 
English-speaking Canadians. 

Many English-Canadians feel that 
Quebec’s representatives at Ottawa 





swing more than their weight. But 
most French-Canadians feel just the 
opposite and believe that they are al- 
ways the ones to pay for any com- 
promise. Even a French-Canadian 
as Prime Minister doesn’t ease their 
worry, for they fear that St. Laurent, 
like Laurier, will feel honor-bound to 
give the English every advantage lest 
he be accused of favoring his own. 
~ Notice what this means. It means 
that the members of the Saint-Jean 
Baptiste Society, and those who think 
like them, feel that we of the ma- 
jority no longer want the federal, 
essentially bi-lingual, form of gov- 
ernment that was established in 1867, 
and that we are not only centralizing 
power at Ottawa but that we are also 
making it the instrument of a purely 
English-speaking way of life. 

Since they believe this, the mem- 


bers of the Saint-Jean Baptiste So- 
ciety naturally conclude that: “Only 


solution offers itself to the 
French-Canadian society. Its leaders 
must work out a_ policy 
French-Canada. 


one 
to serve 
It is for the Govern- 
ment of the only French-Canadian 
Province in the country to take the 
initiative.” 

There are many English-speaking 
Canadians who will greet these views 
with indignation. There are many 
who will say that there is no pleasing 
the French-Canadians, that they have 
already received better treatment 
than any other minority in the world, 
and that they are merely holding 
up progress by insisting on an obso- 
lete division of government powers. 

But before we make such judg- 
ments, I think we should try to under- 
stand what moved the Saint-Jean 
Baptiste Society to speak as it did. 
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Not all French-Canadians share its 
pessimistic conclusions, but many 
would agree with its diagnosis. There- 
fore it is surely worth our while to 
see what they feel history has taught 
them. 

Heaven only knows the various ele- 
ments in Canada need to come to 
some sort of agreement about taxa- 
tion and government. It is obvious, 
as Professor Lamontagne of Laval 
University wrote recently, that a 
modern, managed, welfare state needs 
more fiscal powers than were given 
to Ottawa nearly ninety years ago. 
Since this is so, why do the French- 
Canadians cling to provincial rights? 
Why are they so reluctant to sit down 
with us and re-draft the BNA Act? 

The answer is that they don’t trust 
us. The French are grateful to Great 
Britain, but they feel that they have 
little or no reason to thank the Eng- 
lish-speaking Canadians. 

Let’s try and see this as they see 
it. Let’s study their case. When 
Great Britain took title to Canada, 
she got a purely French colony. In 
much of the vast territory she gained, 
French settlement was sparse. But on 
the banks of the St. Lawrence were 
to be found some sixty-odd thousand 
French-speaking persons leading an 
orderly life according to long es- 
tablished patterns. Feeling that this 
land would always remain predomin- 
antly French, London granted the or- 
iginal Canadians full freedom to pre- 
serve their own language, laws, and 
religion. 

Then came the American Revolu- 
tion and a flood of English-speaking 
settlements northward. No longer 
would Canada be exclusively French, 
henceforth she must provide a home 








to both French and English. These 
two peoples have never found it easy 
to get along together. For the most 
part they were and are divided by 
religion as well as by tongue. How 
then were they to arrange their re- 
lationship? First the solution of pol- 
itical separation was tried from 1791 
to 1841 with separate English and 
French provinces, and then the other 
extreme of political union was tried 
from 1841 to 1867. Neither worked, 
and so willy-nilly we were led to the 
compromise of Confederation. It is 
because of the inherent duality of the 
Canadian people that we have a fed- 
eral system with power divided be- 
tween Ottawa and the provinces. 

Now the provinces that formed 
part of Confederation were Quebec, 
Ontario, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia. The first was almost entirely 
French-speaking, the others were 
overwhelmingly English - speaking. 
Part of the agreement that brought 
these four together was that French 
was to have equal rights with English 
in the parliaments and courts of the 
Dominion and of the 
Quebec. 

But, the French remind us, that 
was only part of the agreement. If a 
minority is to be assured of its cul- 
tural survival it needs not only rights 
to its language but also control over 
the education of its children. You can 
see that this would have to be so. 

Therefore, the BNA Act not only 
placed education exclusively under 
provincial control, but also accepted 
the principle of what are called sep- 
arate schools, protecting both exist- 
ing “rights and privileges with re- 
spect to denominational schools” and 
those which might be established 


Province of 


thereafter. Moreover a special clause 
was put in to make sure that the 
Protestants in Quebec would have in 
education all the “powers, privileges 
and duties” enjoyed by the Catholics 
in Ontario. The reason for this 
clause was that some English-speak- 
ing persons feared that the French 
majority in Quebec would not behave 
fairly to its local minority. 

This acceptance of separate schools 
was a bitter pill for those who op- 
posed them in principle. But their 
leader, that stern old Grit George 
Brown, was big enough to put aside 
his wishes so. that Confederation 
might be achieved. “It is”, he said, 
“confessedly one of the concessions 
from our side that had been made 
to secure this great measure of re- 
form.” 

Let’s see what has happened in 
practice to these various rights and 
privileges. 

In Quebec the agreement has been 
honored in letter and in spirit. Eng- 
lish has equal rights with French in 
the parliament and courts of this 
province, and the Protestant minority 
has complete equality of treatment 
and complete autonomy to organize 
its own public schools and to teach in 
its own language. 

But what about minority rights in 
some of the other provinces? First 
of all what about language? 

Although the French tongue is not 
official in the parliament and courts 
of Ontario, the French felt that they 
had as much right to teach in their 
own language in their schools in that 
province as the English minority had 
to teach in this language in Quebec. 
But in 1912 Ontario adopted the fam- 
ous Regulation 17 which reduced 





French to the level of a subject 
taught and not a language of teach- 
ing. This aroused bitter feelings of 
resentment among the French, feel- 
ings which were intensified when in 
1917 the Privy Council ruled that the 
guarantees given by the BNA Act ap- 
plied to religious but not to language 
groups. 

But far worse, from the French- 
speaking point of view, is what hap- 
pened to rights in the 
established after 
Confederation. Manitoba was set up 


language 
Prairie Provinces 
by federal act in 1870 as an officially 
bilingual province on the model of 
Quebec. In 1890 these rights of the 
French tongue were wiped out by the 
provincial legislature. 

In the North-West Territories out 
of which Saskatchewan and Alberta 
were later created, French also was 
official and on an equal footing with 
English in the beginning. When, in 
the same year 1890, it was proposed 
to erase the rights of the French 
tongue in those parts also, Sir John 
\. MacDonald said of the proposal, 
“I believe that it would be impossible 
if it were tried, and it would be fool- 
ish and wicked if it were possible.” 
Nevertheless two years later the Leg- 
islative Assembly of the Territories 
carried out this “wicked” act. 

But that is not all, for even as 
Catholics the French-speaking Can- 
adians feel that they have been cheat- 
ed. You see Manitoba in 1890 didn’t 
only wipe out French, it also passed 
a law that Catholics would have to 
pay full taxes to the public schools 
whether or not they used them. Thus 
the constitutional right to separate 
schools could only be enjoyed at the 


As for the 


cost of double taxation. 


other provinces I have been talking 
about, Ontario, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta, the situation varies in each 
one, but in none of them is the minor- 
ity treated as well educationally as in 
Quebec. In Ontario, for example, it’s 
been ruled that rights of separate 
schools do not extend beyond the 
primary level and that thereafter 
everyone must pay taxes to the public 
schools. 

Now I know perfectly well that 
there is another side to all this, and I 
realize that some people argue that it 
is simply impractical to have a dual 
school system—although it seems to 
work very well in Quebec. But 
| am not speaking tonight to debate 
this issue but just to try to explain 
how these things look to the French- 
speaking minority. Put yourselves in 
their shoes and see how you like it. 
If we were the minority in all the 
provinces but one, and if we had 
been given the promises and guaran- 
tees the French received, and if our 
tongue had been deprived of official 
status in the three Prairie Provinces, 
and if we had to pay twice for our 
school rights in Manitoba, and if 
these same rights had been whittled 
down in Quebec as the minority 
rights have been in Ontario—how do 
you think we would feel? 

It is true that our division of con- 
stitutional powers is obsolete. It is 
true that the modern state needs 
more fiscal power than Ottawa pos- 


sesses. The French-Canadians know 


this too. But most of them cling to 
their provincial rights because they 
fear for their cultural survival. They 
feel that we don’t welcome them in 


Canada and that we have driven 


them back upon Quebec. They hold 








on to Quebec’s rights because they 
feel that is all we have left them, and 
even there they feel federal encroach- 
ment. They are suspicious and 
sentiul. 

Here is the root of the trouble. 
we want the French-Canadians 
consider constitutional changes, 
must first convince them that we ac- 
cept their right to be themselves. If 
we want them to put Dominion be- 
fore Province, we must see that 
Canada is a country in which they 
can feel at home. If we want them to 
agree put power in the 
hands of the central government, we 


re- 


If 
to 
we 


to more 
must accept them as partners and 
end their fear that Ottawa the 
national government of the English- 
Canadians. 

We can't have it both ways. 
Either we restrict the minority way 
of life to one province, in which 
case we cannot blame the French- 
Canadians if they put that province 
first; or else we accept their right 
to their tongue and their schools 
wherever they are. 
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Are we, or are 
we not, willing to see Canada bas- 
icaily bi-lingual and_ bi-cultural? 
That is the question I leave with you. 


Correspondence 
The Editor: 


I was pleased to find in the Sep- 
tember-October issue of “Food For 


Thought” the text of Professor 
George Grant’s challenge to Canadian 
adult education. 

Professor Grant wants us to re- 
main faithful to the Socratic tradi- 
tion of education. However, | 
see how his indictment of 
“scientific humanism” follows, and | 


cannot 
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am moved to defend this approach to 
education, as | understand it. 


Dr. Grant attacks adult and other 
educators for serving man’s quest 
for success and smooth, easy adjust- 
ment in society. I agree that there is 
little chance for placid contentment 
in our world of “competitive co- 
operators’, Riesman’s apt 
term. However, people do want to be 
happy and contented: how shall we 
communicate to them if we negate 
happiness as an ideal? 


to use 


The pamphlet on intolerance which 
Professor Grant singles out seems 
to be Vol. V, No. 8 of Saskatchewan 
Community, for which I assume 
responsibility. 

It may provide a useful basis for 
clarifying our difference. Dr. Grant 
and the pamphlet agree on one thing: 
to “prejudice”. The 
question is: what are we to do about 
it? He would have us publicly affirm 
the reality of evil in the human soul, 
and assert that prejudice flows from 
evil. This should somehow set the 
human spirit free. The approach of 
our pamphlet, on the other hand. 
implies, according to Professor 
Grant, “the denial of all worth of the 
human spirit’—‘a view which de- 
stroys the very possibility of any 
education”. 

How does our small essay deserve 
this severe indictment? The pamphlet 
starts with some facts about the 
checkered ethnic picture of this pro- 
vince. It also contains a chart for 
the reader to trace his own ancestors 
for three generations, so he would 
notice that ethnic mixture is not only 
“out there” in the community, but 
also within himself. 


opposition 





The second section brings into 
focus the belief in brotherliness which 
emphatically includes “the stranger 
in your midst”. This is a basic value 
It also restates the 
democratic tenet of equal justice to 
all. This leads to the question: why 
are there barriers between ethnic 
groups, prejudice and intolerance in 
a democracy such ours? The 
pamphlet attempts to sum up in 
simple language the evidence gar- 
nered in many years of biological and 
social The conclu- 
Race hatred has no 
biological (b) 
Where it is wide-spread, it has been 
acquired in the ordinary course of 
informal by 
shared standards and 
norms. (c) Passionately hostile indi- 
viduals are likely to be emotionally 
disturbed. (d) Violent race hatred 
can become a social norm when, due 


of our culture. 


as 


research. main 


sions are: (a) 


inherited, basis. 


learning, reinforced 


community 


to community stresses and frustra- 
tions, pathological individuals attain 
leadership in the community. 
Apparently, these are the “myths, 
half-truths and untruths” of which 
Dr. Grant speaks which lead us “from 
The last 
section of the pamphlet contains some 
It 


plicitly addressed to those concerned 


reality into a rosy dream”. 


“cues to positive action”. is ex- 


in community improvements, warn- 


ing them that the easy path of in- 


formation and persuasion has proved 


rather ineffective in combatting preju- 
dice. Some of the measures which 
are described as potentially effective, 
are: Legal protection of the rights of 
minorities, and creating equal-level 


day-to-day contacts among the ethnic 
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groups, e.g. in mixed housing pro- 
jects and military units. It places the 
burden of leadership upon the high- 
status group in the community. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Grant, this is telling 
people that “evil is easily changed”. 

Apparently, Professor Grant has 
little confidence in the study of causes 
in human relations, and distrusts 
those who would make use of scien- 
tific findings in adult education. He 
seems to be influenced by the philoso- 
phy of defiant individualism which 
is now spreading in Europe. 

Here in Canada we relate ourselves 
to a public which has not lost heart. 
What use preaching defiant despair 
to people who are confident that they 
can improve themselves and their 
lot? If “truth shall make you free” 
what is wrong with careful research 
that bears on social action, and social 
improvement carried out in an ex- 
perimental spirit? 

Professor Grant warns that educa- 
tion should teach us “to pay atten- 
tion”. As I see it, scientific humanism 
attempts just that: paying attention 
to what people need, what they aspire 
to, and to the conditions under which 
their needs are met and these aspira- 
tions are attained. The experiments 
of humanism may fail in the end, 
and then a philosophy of defiance will 
be the last resort of spirited men. But 
in the meantime, I cling to the hypo- 
thesis that man is not helpless, nor 
hopelessly alone. I believe this, too, 
is a way of affirming one’s faith in 
the human spirit. 

Andrew Kapos, 


Adult Education Representative, 
Regina, Saskatchewan. 











TELEVISION: A WORLD SURVEY. 

UNESCO. pp. 184. 

Television is still at that stage of 
rapid development which makes even 
the most recent printed material 
speedily out-of-date. This publica- 
tion, based on information obtained 
early in 1953, is no exception. Yet 
its reporting is valuable, for world 
policy in regard to television is 
beginning to take form, with the 
result that one country may now 
profit from the experience of another. 

The survey deals with the pheno- 
menal spread of television, a spread 
that has gone on in spite of high 
costs and the many technical differ- 
ences that exist between various 
television systems. Much attention 
is given to the structure and revenue 
of television organizations. In North 
and South America, private owner- 
ship is the most common, while else- 
where public ownership is the usual 
practice, although there are several 
examples of the “mixed” system 
which Canada maintains. How tele- 
vision programs may be exchanged 
between countries is discussed and 
some analysis is made of typical 
programs in each country. Rather 
extensive sections of the survey deal 
with the United States and Britain, 
but forty-five different countries are 
considered. 

It is useful for Canadians to read 
reviews of this kind. It may prevent 
our acceptance of the view that the 
best or only arrangements possible 
for the mass media are those which 








Books 








we employ in North America. Actu- 
ally we hold no monopoly on techni- 
cal or program ingenuity, and there 
is much to be learned, for example, 
from French television. J. R. K. 


SUMMARY OF CANADIAN 
CHANGES IN PRACTICES 
STUDY; prepared by the Public 
Education Committee of the Can- 
adian Mental Health Association 
and the Advisory Committee of the 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare. Toronto, CMHA, 111 
St. George St. 1954. pp. 103. 


This significant document is an in- 
dication of the degree to which men- 
tal health concepts are setting the 
norms for human behavior in a 
number of Canadian organizations 
and institutions; educational, wel- 
fare, medical, nursing, and psycho- 
logical. As such, it is an exceedingly 
interesting sociological study. Follow- 
ing upon the research in and ex- 
tended practice of, psychiatry, ac- 
celerated by World War II, there has 
been a marked change in the practices 
of organizations, particularly in the 
handling of personnel. Sections IX 
and X, containing the reports of 
adult education and parent education 
bodies, are of especial interest, in 
view of recent controversies about 
the type of education which concerns 
itself first with human relationships 


and only secondly with factual 


material. 





DYNAMICS OF GROUPS AT 
WORK: Herbert A. Thelen. Uni- 


versity of Chichago Press, pp. 400. 


Dr. Thelen is one of the outstand 
contributors to the 
research in “group dynamics’. 


ing current 
He 
is also an able teacher and his writing 
is superior to that of most social 
scientists. His book presents theory 
and examples distilled from six years 
of work six different fields 

citizenship participation, classroom 


in 


teaching, professional training, man- 
agement, public meetings, and train- 
ing in human relations. J. R.K. 


INTERNATIONAL YEARBOOK OF 
EDUCATION, 1953. Paris. 
UNESCO, and Geneva, Internation- 
al Bureau of Education, 1954. pp. 
399. $2.00. 


The fifteenth issue in this series in- 
cludes information on sixty countries, 
with a lengthened introductory sur- 
vey grouped under more _ widely 
diversified headings. The material is 
heavily factual and statistical, but is 
a highly useful guide to current de- 
velopments which can be amplified in 
national publications if desired. A 
handy list is the directory of leading 
officials in the Minstries of Education 
of the contributing sixty countries. 
CANADA’S TOMORROW: (Papers 
and Discussion, Canada’s  To- 
morrow conference, Quebec city, 
November, 1953) C. P. Gilmour, 
Editor. Macmillan, pp. 324. Illus- 
trations by Eric Aldwinkle. 

The Canadian Westinghouse Com- 
pany to 


Jubilee in 1953 by inviting a number 


decided honor its Golden 


of out*tanding Canadians to present 
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to an audience of fellow Canadians 
their views of Canada’s future 
development. The result is an out 
standing collection of able articles 
covering many aspects of Canadian 


life. 


SIXTY YEARS OF 
1923-1983: A SYMPOSIUM. 
(Film Counselor No. 1), 
Film Council of America, Evans- 
ton, Illinois, pp. 220. 


l6mm. FILM, 


Series. 


This publication both celebrates 
the thirtieth anniversary of the use 
of 16mm. film and forecasts possible 
in the next thirty. 
Twenty-three authors contribute art- 
icles on a wide range of topics: The 
Film Goes to School; Spirit, Mind, 
and Culture; Choosing, Classifying, 
and Testing, are a few of the areas 
covered. The major portion of the 
book deals with developments in the 
United States, but the historica! 
introduction in particular and the 
sections on the church, labor, public 
libraries, 


developments 


and the care, selection, and 
evaluation of film have considerable 
relevance in Canada J. R. K. 


IS THE COMMON MAN TOO 


COMMON? Edited by J. W. 
Krutch, with articles by Eduard 
Lindeman, Gilbert Seldes, Norman 
Cousens, D. W. Brogan, and others. 


University of Oklahoma Press, 
pp. 146. 


This symposium, slim in size, but 
not in concept, deals with homo 
sapiens under the impact of the mass 
media. Some of the authors are a 
little fearful, some are frankly de- 
spondent, but all are provocative 
upon a subject which is a crucial and 
a timely one. J. RK. 





THE COLOMBO PLAN (Current 
Affairs For The Canadian Forces, 
Vol. 7, No. 5, September 1954) : 
Nik Cavell. Ottawa, Bureau of 
Current Affairs, Department of 
National Defence, 1954. pp. 39. 


To minds confused by the com- 
plexities of technological change 
within national boundaries, the more 
remote and much more complicated 
processes of world economic and 
technical organization may be next to 
incomprehensible. Canadians vaguely 
recognize that “something is being 
done” for South-East Asia, but only 
a very few could say just what with 
any certainty. 

Mr. Cavell’s pamphlet is a timely, 
extremely clear, and brief account of 
economic aid to the countries of 
South and South-East Asia (India, 
Pakistan, and Ceylon, in particular) 
under the terms of the Colombo 
Plan, which developed from activities 
initiated and carried on by the 
countries of South and South-East 
Asia themselves. 

Mr. Cavell, Administrator of the 
International Economic and Techni- 
cal Cooperation Division of the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce, 
has had long experience in Asia and 
in industry. He first outlines the 
history of the Colombo Plan, explains 
the two separate but closely related 
parts—Capital Aid and Technical As- 
sistance, and concludes with a de- 
tailed account of Canada’s part in the 
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Pamphlets | 











scheme, emphasizing the Canadian 
contribution to India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon. 


WHERE KNOWLEDGE IS FREE: 
J. A. Hope. Toronto, University 
of Toronto Press, 1954. pp. 11. 
75¢. 

This address by Mr. Justice Hope, 
made to, the Reunion Dinner of the 
Univeristy College Alumni Associa- 
tion, University of Toronto, May 28, 
1954, is his first public utterance on 
education since the Report of the 
Royal Commission. In view of the 
current controversy, his brief re- 
marks carry considerable weight. 
While necessarily limited in his sur- 
vey, Mr. Hope has some pertinent 
suggestions. 

The hard fact is that, in a rapidly 
growing country, the demands of 
education have already far outstrip- 
ped available financial resources and 
the situation is bound to become 
worse, not better. Therefore cer- 
tain measures must be accepted to 
deal with the problem. Mr. Hope 
states these as; pruning the existing 
curricula instead of constantly add- 
ing subjects without too much dis- 
crimination; shortening the school 
time by one year; laying more of the 
responsibility for vocational training 
on business and industry; less rigid 
attention to promotion by chrono- 
logical age and more concern for 
gifted children; and the reorganiza- 
tion of the whole school system on a 





6-4-3 basis, with the establishment of 
local junior colleges. Mr. Hope also 
indicates that the universities 
some house-cleaning to do. 
And finally, Mr. Hope, like Dr. 
Neatby, has a rap for the educational 
experts. 


have 


“I strongly feel”, he says, 
“that it is at this stage that the voices 
of parents and other laymen must 
heard. feel 
diffiident about expressing their views 
but why should they hesitate? Who 
It the 
task of the expert to determine how 


be These laymen may 


has a greater interest? is 


to achieve our aims, not to define 


them for us.” 


THIS IS THE C.B.C. 
Affairs. Vol. he No. 4, 
1954). Bureau of Current 
pp. 34, 
Those 


(Current 
August 
Affairs. 

who already know the 

Affairs” for the 

Canadian forces will be familiar with 

its question and answer factual ap- 

proach. Within its short compass, this 
pamphlet more than fulfills its stated 
aim to summarize “the history and 
development of the CBC. It points 
up the importance of the Aird Com- 
mission and shows how the CBC has 
followed the recommendations of that 

Commission. It describes the organ- 

ization and functions of the CBC and 

its various It 


“Current series 


services. also shows 


how the CBC tries to achieve a 


is 
of 
concludes 

dev elop- 


that 
tastes 


balance in its programs 
to the 
the Canadian public. 


with 


satisfactory varied 
It 
the 


ment of television which explains 


a section on 


also the CBC’s policy regarding this 
new medium of communication”. 
This brief treatment of a highly 
controversial subject can be recom- 
mended to who wish 


readers a 
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“straight answer to a straight ques- 
tion”, without arguments for 
against the organizational policy of 


the CBC. 
ARTS AND LETTERS (UNESCO 


and its Programme, No. X). 

Paris, UNESCO, 1954. pp. 28. 

The treasures of arts are fragile. 
Often they must be defended against 
ignorance as well as against violence. 
And although, in principle, they con- 
stitute the common heritage of man- 


or 


kind, they remain in many cases the 
privilege of a minority, inaccessible 
to most people. These facts indicate 
the responsibilities of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization toward the 
arts, toward artists, and toward the 
community. 

Unesco has just published a pam- 
phlet entitled Arts Letters 
which describes its program in 
this field and explains the practical 


and 


measures and daily activity by which 
it is carried out. The mission of the 
Organization in regard to the plastic 
arts, the theatre, music and literature 
to make the art nation 
known and appreciated by its 
people and by the people of foreign 


of each 


Is 


own 


lands. UNESCO moreover co-operates 
with governments in the protection 
of works of art that be 
dangered; it supports artists in their 
to ac} international 
co-operation and mutual aid, and to 
lefend their professional interests. 


may en- 


endeavours lieve 


The pamphlet, issued in the series 
Unesco and its Programme, is in- 
tended to provide briefly the essential 
facts of the Organization’s activities. 
The spirit in which these activities 
are conducted is set forth in the state- 














ment: “It is not the duty of an in- 
ternational institution to dictate to 
the fine arts, nor to anticipate the ac- 
tivities of professional associations. 
On the contrary, its role is to. assist 
artists to pursue their vocation with- 
out hindrance, to supply their needs, 
and to comply with the recommenda- 
tions of the artistic community by all 
means in its power.” 


UNESCO 


LETS TEACH 


see, 


ADULTS. Tallahas- 
Florida, State Department of 

Education, 1954. pp. 55. 

A close of this reviewer 
frequently utilizes this relationship to 
voice her frank views of adult educa- 
tion. “Don’t yeu try to educate me!” 


relative 


is the burden of her song. The gen- 
eral first reaction to this 
pamphlet might well be similar. The 
material presented is not new; the 


reader s 


concepts of adult learning stressed 
are the conventional ones. The study 
was prepared by Florida teachers and 
administrators in the State Adult 
together, in a 
the 
their clientéle. With- 
in the close circle, the difficulties of 
teaching adults are discussed. True, 


Program. who get 


professional first chapter, on 


subject of 


there appear to be some compensa- 
But as a “mature adult”, | dis- 
like the idea that special provision 
must be made, after the age of four- 
teen, for a “steady, though slight, de- 
cline in ability to see and hear”. | 
also resent the patience which must 


tions. 


be exercised over my slowness (com- 
pared with a teen-ager) to coordinate 
my movements in learning to drive a 
car. Surely, | think to myself, at 
least some of these teachers and ad- 
ministrators than 


must be older 


fourteen! 


How do they manage to 
bear up before a class of thinking 
adults, not to mention exuberant 
youngsters? Indeed, it is precisely 
this professional condescension, 
coupled with the assumption that 
adult education is primarily the 
teaching of technical and vocational 
skills, which gives the whole move- 
ment an unpleasant aura in the minds 
of the thousands who think like my 
critical relative. E. W. L. 


CHILD WELFARE: A_ STATE- 
MENT OF PRINCIPLES AND 
STANDARDS. Toronto, Canadian 
Association of Social Workers, 
Toronto Branch, 1954. 25c. 


This comprehensive pamphlet gives, 
in brief outline, a description of 
the current philosophy of child rear- 
ing; explains the legal protection 


afforded the child by the state; and 
lists the services concerned with child 
welfare in Canada. A commendable 
feature is the emphasis upon the need 
for professional and lay cooperation 
in dealing with the problems con- 
fronting the child and his family at 
the present time. 


UNESCO REPORTS AND PAPERS 
ON MASS COMMUNICATION 

Three recent reports in this highly 
technical have reached the 
editorial desk: Paper for Printing 
and Writing; Tentative Forecasts of 
Demand in 1955, 1960 and 1965, by 
the Intelligence Unit of the Econom- 
ist, London; Paper for Printing 
(other than newsprint) and Writing, 
1929-1951 Trends; and Newsprint 
Trends, 1928-1951. The information, 
while of interest in a limited area, 
is excellent and comprehensive. 


series 








Notes 








CANADIANS ABROAD 

During the summer, there has again 
been encouraging evidence of Can- 
ada’s contribution to international 
education, but, as usual, made under 
the same embarrassing circumstances. 
A new Canadian exhibit, located at 
the International Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Switzerland, was 
officially opened on July 8, 1954, as 
part of the Seventeeth International 
Conference on Public Education. The 
Canadian delegates were Dr. W. H. 
Swift, Deputy Minister of Education 
for Alberta, and Mr. L. J. Prior, 
President of the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation. 


Geneva. 


It is not altogether in 
with reputation 
abroad to be compelled to apologize 
(as Dr. Swift did) “. . . that in past 
years our display has done us very 
much less than justice . . . due to the 
fact, to which I referred before the 
assembly of delegates, that we have 
no national ministry or office of edu- 


keeping Canada’s 


cation which might assume respon- 
sibity.” 

Dr. J. Roby 
the CAAE, invited by 
UNESCO to serve on a special ad- 
visory committee dealing with educa- 
tion for world understanding. The 
committee is 


Kidd, 


been 


Director of 
has 


ten 
members, including national super- 
intendents 
of teacher 


made up of 


of education, directors 
training institutions, a 
university president, and the Pres- 
ident of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. 


Two are 


North America, 
one each from Latin Amer- 
ica and New Zealand, and_ the 
remainder from Europe. Dr. Kidd is 
the only appointee from the field of 
adult education. The committee will 
meet in Paris, October 25 to No- 
vember 5. While abroad, Dr. Kidd 
will act in a consultative capacity to 
the Imperial Institute, London, which 
is planning an educational campaign 
to make Canadian history and cult- 
ure more widely known throughout 
Britain. 


from 


two from 


Asia. 


APPOINTMENTS 

The CBC announced the appoint- 
ment, on September 30, of Arthur 
Stinson as National Program Organ- 
izer in Talks and Public Affairs. Mr. 
Stinson will direct the program “Citi- 
zens’ Forum” other discussion 
programs and will be in charge of 
arrangements for Couchiching Con- 
ference broadcasts. He will be es- 
pecially concerned with programs in 
the adult education field and will 
work in close cooperation with or- 
ganizations such as the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education, the 
Canadian Institute on Public Affairs, 
the Joint Planning Commission, Uni- 
versity Departments of Extension, 
and a large number of national or- 
ganizations affiliated with the CAAE. 

Mr. Stinson succeds Bernard Trot- 
ter who has recently gone to London 
as European Representative of the 
CBC. 

Mr. Stinson has for the past eleven 
years been engaged in adult program 
work of an educational and social 
nature. For seven years he was exe- 
cutive Secretary of the Lakeshore 


YMCA which serves Mimico. New To- 


and 





ronto and Long Branch. This was a 
new YMCA in which he developed a 
quite remarkable community _pro- 
gram that has received notice in both 
Canada and the United States. His 
work here was the basis for a publi- 
cation prepared at the request of the 
Fund for Adult Education in the 


United States, So-Ed in Canada. In 
1951 Mr. Stinson assumed the posi- 


tion of General Program Secretary 
for the Central YMCA in Toronto. 
Here he directed probably the largest 
and most varied program for young 
adults operated anywhere in Canada. 

He is an honors graduate in his- 
tory of the University of Toronto, 
where he was gold medallist in his 
vear. He received a fellowship and 
continued for another year of gradu- 
ate work in history; and since that 
time he has taken courses in psy- 
chology and social work. 

Mr. Stinson’s experience in work- 
ing with voluntary organizations, in 
administering programs and _ super- 
vising staff, as well as in developing 
program ideas, should be a most val- 
uable background for the position he 
is now to assume. 


FARM RADIO FORUM REPORTS 
National Floyd Gries- 
bach, in reporting to the National 
Farm Radio Forum Board, Saska- 
toon, Saskatchewan, June 15, 1954, 
strongly urged the training of more 
farm leaders. While many individual 
Forums and provincial Farm Forum 
Committees have done something 
about the problem in the past year. 
through leadership forums. work- 
shops, and short courses, Mr. Gries- 
bach emphasized that more can be 
accomplished in the future. 


Secretary 


“If we can continue to encourage 
the type of activities mentioned in 
this report under Leadership Devel- 
opment, our Forums will develop to 
the full all the potentiatities which lie 
in the combined use of radio, printed 
study material, small group discus- 
sion, and reporting back and forth. 
Thus we will have a method of ex- 
changing ideas and developing people 
with the know-how and the know-why 
necessary to make their community 
organizations function — effectively. 
Many people in the world today claim 
that democracy will not work. Here 
is an opportunity for us to give it 
a chance. Let’s aim for an increase 
in the number of strong and effective 
Farm Forums.” 


In implementing such a plan, it 
is hoped that the forthcoming 
UNESCO report on Farm Radio 


Forum will contribute valuable help. 


EAST DOES MEET WEST 


Canada again has been the meet- 
ing place for an international gather- 
ing. The Consultative Committee on 
Co-operative Economic Development 
in South and South-East Asia met in 
Ottawa, October 4 (It may be 
simpler just to say “Colombo 
Plan!”’) Seventy delegates from Aus- 
tralia, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, 
India, Indonesia, Laos, Nepal, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, the United King- 
dom (with its dependent territories. 
Brunei, North Borneo, Sarawak. 
Singapore, and the Federation of 
Malaya), the United States and Viet- 
nam converged on the capital, to dis- 
cuss urgent, down-to-earth questions 
of an economic and humanitarian na- 
ture. Most of the countries were rep- 
resented by Cabinet Ministers, for the 





Committee is as important as its re- 


sounding title indicates. Since fun- 


damental education plays a large part 


in the Colombo Plan keen interest in 
the Committee’s deliberations will be 
felt by adult education 
whole Dominion. 


across the 


MINDS ON THE MOVE 

Under this provocative title, the To- 
ronto School of Social Work outlines 
1954-55. 


Board members and agency execu- 


its extension program for 
tives are being offered two week-end 
workshops by the School, one on 
Budgeting in Welfare Agencies Nov. 
19-20, the other on The Art of Board 
Membership, Mar. 18-19. Dr. Murray 
Ross of the School faculty will be co- 
ordinator of the workshop on budget- 
ing which will be led by W. T. Me- 
Cullough, Director of the Agency Op- 
Department, Philadelphia 
Community Chest. Professor Charles 
E. Hendry, Director of the Toronto 
School will be co-ordinator of The 
Art of Board Membership workshop, 


the leader to be announced later. 


erations 


Evening extension courses consist- 
ing of ten two-hour sessions each be- 
gin on October 18 in the following: 
Trends in the Treatment of the Of- 
fender, Research in Social Work and 
New Developments in the Care of the 
Aged. 

Seven travelling Week-end Work- 
shops have also been prepared and 
are being offered to any community 
in Ontario. Each workshop is made 
up of three two-hour sessions and it 
is assumed that they begin on a 
Friday evening, although other ar- 
rangements may be made to suit the 
particular community. The cost of 
each is $100 plus expenses, if any, of 


the instructor; the sponsoring group 
must take responsibility for all local 
arrangements. 

The outline entire 
extension program including courses 
available in the spring and summer 
term, 1955. Copies of “Minds on the 
Move” and application forms may be 
obtained from Mrs. Eleanor Shaw, 
University of Toronto, School of So- 
cial Work, 273 Bloor St. West To- 


ronto 5. 


describes the 


MOVIES FOR CHILDREN 

Weston. Ontario, 
has demonstrated that by a concerted 
community effort commercial 
theaters can be induced to show suit- 
able children’s The July- 
August-September issue of the On- 
tario Recreation Association Bulletin 
tells the story. Two theater managers 
in Weston cooperated with the com- 
mittee appointed by the Weston Re- 
creation Commission to provide better 
film entertainment for children. The 
Cinema Committee of Weston Local 
Council of Women publishes a week- 
ly “Child’s Movie Guide” in the local 
paper, which donates the space. The 
theater managers provide the com- 


It can be done. 
even 


films. 


mittee with their coming programs. 
For the summer playground pro- 
gram, the Fox Theatre opened two 
special matinees, showing a feature 
and The Biltmore 
Theatre also prepared to welcome 


comic — shorts. 
children to two of its regular matin- 
ees. These showings were carefully 
selected and playground supervisors 
accompanied the children. One 
school in Weston is already teaching 
discrimination in the choice of 
movies, and it is hoped that others 
will follow suit. 





TIP FOR PARENTS 

“Sounds Fun” returned to the air 
on Saturday, October 9. A weekly 
program for children, “Sounds Fun” 
was inaugurated nine years ago by 
members of the Junior League of To- 
ronto and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. The CBC provides the 
air time and production facilities 
while members of the League write, 
act and promote the program. 


The cast consists of the “Sounds 
Fun Club”, a group of boys and 
girls whose average age is ten, and 
who meet once a week to take part in 
activities and adventures that are 
informative, sometimes 
exciting, but always basically good 
fun. Audience response is excellent 
and last year thousands of children 
across Canada formed similar clubs. 


sometimes 


“Sounds Fun” last year was pro- 
moted to the Trans-Canada network 
of the CBC and this year will be 
heard coast-to-coast. Unique in the 
fact that it is the only non-profes- 
sional program to reach such a vast 
audience, “Sounds Fun” has won the 
favor of the youngsters to whom it 
is aimed and the whole-hearted ap- 
proval of their parents. 

“Sounds Fun” can be heard each 
Saturday morning, beginning Octo- 
ber 9 at 12:45 


Time. 


Eastern Standard 


POPULAR CULTURE 

Dovetailing very well with the re- 
view of Dr. Riesman’s /ndividualism 
Reconsidered, which introduces this 
issue of FOOD FOR THOUGHT, the 
October number of The _ Ladies’ 
Home Journal is wholly devoted to 
American education, even the fiction. 
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From the thoughtful reporting of the 
panel which advises “Let's Attack 
the Problem — Not the Schools”, 
to the poignant novelette “Black- 
board Jungle”, the field of American 
public school education is investi- 
gated from every angle. The findings 
are not too rosy; but the spirit of 
earnest, sober exploration and the 
suggestions for remedy are excellent. 
This magazine has been noted in the 
past for the caliber of its popular 
sociolegical reporting 
phases of American life. Its latest 
contribution in this area~ deserves 
careful study by professional educa- 
tors, since the Ladies’ Home Journal 
has a public which makes that of the 
educators look very slim indeed. 


on many 


THE WORLD IN YOUR 
LIVING-ROOM 


Every weekday from September 21 


to October 15, televiewers of CBLT, 


CBMT, CBOT and CHCH-TV 
were taken into the Ninth General 
Assembly of the United Nations at 
UN Headquarters in New York. This 
was the first time that CBC has 
brought a major international event 
from outside Canada directly to Can- 


adian T\ 


Prepared by a CBC staff working 
with UN personnel, Peter Stursberg. 
CBC correspondent at the UN acting 
as host, UN television cameras were 
at CBC disposal, showing viewers the 
UN in action in the Assembly Hall or 
wherever the delegates were meeting. 
As no one could predict what would 
happen more than a few minutes 
ahead during an Assembly session. 
planning for the daily telecast was 


flexible. 


screens. 





Another CBC service during the 
General Assembly—filmed newsreel 
reports prepared by the UN’s Film 
Division were scheduled Sunday 
nights on the CBC Television Net- 
work, commencing September 206. 


AMATEUR ART IN MARITIMES 
There appears to be a rapidly ex- 
panding new and 
vitality in painting in Canada, and 
our Maritime Provinces are part of 


interest, activity 


this general healthy and stimulating 
trend. 

As a hobby, painting is not only a 
most enjoyable pastime and pursuit. 
but it can often be a deeply reward- 
ing experience. Even though our am- 
ateur efforts and creations may fall 
far short of perfection, the very act 
of painting usually opens up vast new 
horizons in offering us a new and 
fuller appreciation of art and nature. 

Although painting is an individual 
performance, the individual nearly 
always welcomes the companionship 
and others en- 
gaged in his hobby. These he fre- 
finds tailored-to- 
order, by joining an art group. In 
the three Maritime Pro- 


encouragement of 
quently almost 


mainland 


vinces, there are approximately thirty 


such organizations functioning semi- 
independently in and 


universities. The mutual feelings of 


cities, towns 
regard and cooperation existing be- 
tween them, are further strengthened 
by their joint affiliation as member- 
branches of the parent Maritime Art 
Association. Representatives from 
these groups meet annually in con- 
ference to discuss common problems, 
plan new projects and arrange exten- 
sive exhibition programs. It should 
be noted here, that the great majority 


of the individual membership com- 
prising these art societies, is com- 
posed of “Sunday Painters” or 
“Painters for Pleasure”. 


Eventually most amateur painters 
are desirous of obtaining some pro- 
fessional tuition or formal training, 
and Maritime institutions are well 
able to meet and satisfy this growing 
demand. The Nova Scotia College of 
Art and a private studio class comply 
with these needs in the Halifax area. 
The art department of Acadia Uni- 
versity in Wolfville, N.S., assists the 
interested layman and student in its 
vicinity. In New Brunswick, the 
Mount Allison University School of 
Fine and Applied Arts in Sackville, 
though a professional school granting 
a degree, also conducts classes for the 
hobby painter locally, in the city of 
Moncton and town of Amherst, N.S. 
The Observatory Art Centre of the 
University of New Brunswick in Fred- 
ericton out a similar pro- 
gram to that of Acadia University. 
Prince Edward Island has its active 
Arts and Crafts Guild in Charlotte- 
and Newfoundland has its 
Academy of Art in Saint Johns, both 
of which are comparatively new or- 
ganizations. In the summer months. 
most of the aforementioned institu- 
tions conduct art schools and work- 
shops, and almost ex- 
clusively operated for and attended 
by “Painters for Pleasure”. 


carries 


town, 


these are 


Lawren P. Harris. 





HAVE YOU HEARD? 


Battleground 
The Fight for Mental Health 


by CHARLES E. ISRAEL 


SEPTEMBER 27 — The Witch’s Hammer 


Cornelius Agrippa, physician and advo- 
cate in 16th-century Metz, understood 
that mental illness was not witchcraft. 
In defending a young girl from that 
charge, he dared to defy the Inquisitor. 


OCTOBER 4 — The Liberator 


Dr. Philippe Pinel was put in charge of 
the asylum for the insane during the 
French Revolution. His order to 
remove the chains from the inmates set 
off an explosion in the French Capital. 


OCTOBER 11 — The Searcher 


Joseph Breuer, a Viennese physician, 
told Sigmund Freud about an hysterical 
girl who was one of his patients. Then 
he was sorry he had mentioned the 
matter. But Freud used Breuer’s ex- 
perience and went forward to evolve 
the psychoanalytic theory. 


OCTOBER 18 — So They May Live Again 


When Dr. Clarence Hincks, founder of 
the mental health movement in 
Canada, saw the conditions in a Mani- 
toba hospital, he was shocked — and 
took immediate action. The account of 
this and other incidents is followed 
by a few words from Dr. Hincks himself. 


In Search of 


Ourselves 


by LEN PETERSON 


OCTOBER 25 — A Criminal in The Family 


On growing up, Bert McIntyre, who 
had been pampered but unloved as a 
boy, finds crime a solution to his 
problems. 


NOVEMBER 1 — The Machinist Who Mourned 
Too Much 

Why do we mourn? A son studying his 

father learns that grief is not a simple 


emotion. It has self-centred as well 
as selfless roots. 


NOVEMBER 8 — The Retarded Child 


Sharon was a beautiful child, but with 
a very low mental capacity. Her parents 
tried for some time not to recognize 
her extreme limitations, but eventually 
they were forced to. This is the story 
of their adjustment. 


NOVEMBER 15 — The Clubwoman 


Sally Haines was a valuable clubwoman, 
with a tremendous amount of energy 
who was always ready to serve on “one 
more’’ committee. Everyone wondered 
though what made Sally run. 


NOVEMBER 22—The Salesman 
Selling 

A seemingly minor incident sent Les 

Oldershaw into a selling slump. But 

not until the real cause was recognized 
and dealt with did he recover. 


Who Isn‘t 


NOVEMBER 29 — Censor 


Mr. Cowie thought he knew what was 
good for other people and worked hard 
to protect them from_ corrupting 
influences — with corrupting results. 


DECEMBER 6 — Man On The Rack 


John Madden, a civil servant, was 
overly considerate and overly ambitious. 
The resulting conflicts made him very 
taut indeed, and eventually began to 
tear him apart physically. 


DECEMBER 13 — Strangers On Streetcars 


In places where she was perfectly safe 
Jean Quinlan began to suffer from un- 
controllable fears that made going out 
to work difficult for her. The study of 
one of her dreams discloses the cause 
of her phobia. 


DECEMBER 20 — The Whizz 

Desmond Emary was much admired 
for his intellectual prowess. His wife 
too was clever, but she was a woman 
of feeling as well. Unfortunately, he 
felt threatened by feelings and tried 
desperately to keep his world one of 
intellect. 


DECEMBER 27 — Violence Is A Virtue 


Carl was not sure of his masculinity. 
He had to prove it. In his world the 
way to do that was by hitting out. 


Heard every Monday on the 
Dominion Network of the CBC. 
Consult Local Radio Guides for 
time of Broadcast. 
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New light on Filmstrip 
lectures 

on free loan 


Money Management! 








i 


The art of managing money comes vividly to life when you use 
HFC filmstrip lectures. Easy to use! Stimulating! Informative! 
Adaptable for any age group. Each 35-mm. filmstrip comes with 


directions for use, and a prepared talk to read as pictures are shown. 





So many teachers have told me how helpful our 
filmstrip lectures are, I’m sure you, too, will find 
them really valuable teaching aids. 


Rw Gen iene 


Director of Consumer Education 
Household Finance Corporation 


Please send me the filmstrip lectures checked below on free loan for one 
week, 1 will pay return postage. | have listed dates at least one month 
in advance of date I plan to show them. 


: — i DATE ALTERNATE 
Budgeting for Better Living (black and white).  wantep DATE 


Dramatizes a typical family’s problems in developing 
a budget. 25 minutes. 





What's Your Shopping Score? (black and white). 
Shows techniques of wise buying and how to become 
a skillful shopper. 10 minutes. 

How to Stretch Your Food Dollars (color). Nutri- 
tion-wise, budget-wise ideas for planning and buying 
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food. 27 minutes. 








Dressing Well Is a Game (black and white). How 
to achieve a satisfactory wardrobe for the whole 
family. 18 minutes. 





How to Use Consumer Credit Wisely (black and 
white). New. Explains the importance of credit to 
family and national economy. 28 minutes. 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
OF CANADA 

Consumer Education Department No. FT 11-4 

80 Richmond Street W., Toronto, Ontario 
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